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^-describiRg the various Shaksperun leoalities and 
objects of interest connected with Stratford and its 
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''Come, sweetest Summer! 

And o*er old Avon's magic edge. 

Whence Shakspbare cull'd the spiky sedge, 

AH playful yet, in years unripe. 

To frame a shrill and simple pipe, 

O Goddess, guide my pilgrim feet V* 

Warton. 
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** Here Nature listening stood, while Shakspbarb play'df ' 
And wondered at the work herself had made." 

Churchill. 

^ AvoK, thy rural views, thy pastures wild. 
The willows that overhang thy twilight edge. 
Their boughs entangling with the embattled sedge ; 
Thy brink with watery foliage quaintly fring'd, 
Thy surface with reflected verdure ting'd. 
Soothe me with many a pensive pleasure mild ; 
I muse, that here the Bard Divine, 
Whose sacred dust yon high-arch 'd aisles enclose, 
Where the tall windows rise in stately rows, 
Above the embowering shade ; 
Here first, at fancy's fidry-circled shrine. 
Of daisies pied his infimt offering made ; 
Here, playful yet, in stripling years unripe, 
Fram'd of thy reeds a shrill and artless pipe/' 

Warton. 

Warwickshire may well exult, as her highest boasts 
that the pride and glory of England — ^the greatest genius 
that the world has seen — is numbered amongst her many 
distinguished sons. William Shakspeare — '* the world's 
Poet" — " the greatest in our literature — ^the greatest in 
all literature" — ^was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, April 
23, 1564 ; and thither, attracted by the charm of the 
wonderous productions of this " myriad-minded man/' — as 
Coleridge has emphatically called him, — ^hundreds of 
admiring, and almost worshipping, pilgrims are constantly 
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resorting, with feelings of delight, and veneration, and 
enthusiasm, such as are inspired by no other of the 
great ornaments of our literature. Truly, Leamington 
is peculiarly favoured in having the birth-place of 
Shakspbabb within so short a distance. A more in- 
teresting excursion — ^full of delightful associations— can 
surely nowhere be made, than to the shrine of the 
nativity of the sweet Bard of Avon, there to dream 
away, in poetic musings, the bright hours of a long 
summer's day, as we saunter about '' the daily walks, 
and ancient neighbourhood" of the great poet of nature. 
The ride to Stratford is a very pleasant one ; but though 
the whole may be accomplished in one day, we would 
strongly recommend those who have the leisure and 
inclination, to put up for the night at one of the com- 
modious hotels, thus allowing half of each day for 
seeing more completely everything connected with the 
'' genius loci," The principal inns are the Shakspeare, 
the Red Horse, (celebrated by Washington Irving in a 
charming paper on " Stratford-upon-Avon," in his " Sketch 
Book ;") and the Falcon, opposite the site of New Place, 
Shakspeare's last residence. The good folks x)f the 
town believe that the poet used to frequent this inn, but 
then they are not perhaps aware that it was not an inn at 
all in those days, but a goodly private dwelling. An 
evening stroll in the beautiful church-yard scene, and a 
short walk to the pretty rustic hamlet of Shottery, about 
a mile from the town, where the youthful bard wooed 
and won Anne Hathawayi will doubtless catl forth inuch 
pleasing meditation. 
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** How oft wduld Shjikspeare fix his view; 

On yonder graceful spire! 
And in the quiet church-yard, too, 

How oft would he retire, 
In his hist years for solemn thought, 
Such as by Hamlet he has taught!'' 

We DOW propose very briefly to describe the route 
from LeamiDgtoD to Stratford^ which we would advise 
the visitor to follow, and then to point out the principal 
objects and points of interest connected with the various 
Shak^rian localities : at the same time interweaving 
some of the very scanty materials-Hreal or traditionary-— 
left us concerning the life of our poet. Alas, how little 
do we know of the personal history of this prodigy of 
nature ! 

We need scarcely observe, that the lover of a pedestrian 
ramble, which is the true way of making a " Pilgrimage,'* 
will be able, as he pursues his way, to explore many of 
the more sequestered beauties of this poetic region— « 
the pleasant field-paths by '' the winding Avon's willowed 
banks," about Wasperton and Hampton Lucy, and the 
rich woodland scenery of Fulbrooke and Charlecote 
Parks, — far more enjoyably than can be done by those 
who merely content themselves with being carried along 
the main roads in a vehicle. 

Setting out by the pleasant road at the top of Bath 
Street, and passing through Myton toll-gate, two miles 
bring the traveller to the elegant one-arched bridge over 
the Avon, which commands the most imposing view of 
the lordly towers of Warwick Castle — " that fairest 
monument of ancient and chivalrous splendour, which 
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yet remains uninjured by time/'-^as Sir Walter Scott, 
in perhaps the most finished and interesting of his 
romances — " Kenilworth" — has justly styled it. Pro- 
ceeding along the Banbury road, on the left, for about 
a mile, and then turning off by a road to the right, 
skirting Lord Warwick's Park for a mile and a half 
further, we reach the neat little village of Barford. 
Thence along the Shipston and Oxford main road for 
nearly three miles, and turning to the right near Welles- 
bourne, a pretty road, lined with plantations, conduct^ us 
by a long avenue of lofty trees into the charming 
Charlecote, embosomed among rich groves, — the ** love- 
liest village of the vale." After inspecting the simple 
rural church, and its handsome monument to the Sir 
Thomas Lucy and his lady, and walking across the 
beautiful Park, ^ith the picturesque old Hall in full 
view, about a quarter of a mile from the footpath, the 
" shining river'' winding close in front of this interesting 
house, and the handsome church-tower of Hampton Lucy 
rising behind it, we again get into the road on the other 
side, and proceed on through Alveston and its smart 
modem villas, to the famed Stratford, whose elegant 
^ire points out to the pilgrim's eager eye the sacred 
spot where reposes the mortal part of the immortal Bard. 
The whole distance by this route is rather more than 
twelve miles. 

But before crossing the noble stone bridge, of fourteen 
arches, erected by Sir Hugh Clopton, in the reign of 
Henry VH., and repaired and widened in 1812, let us 
return and linger a little about that extremely interesting 
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haksperian locality, Charlecote, and its lovely 

eighboarhood, — a scene of nature which we feel quite 

ire must have been an especial favourite of the youthful 

hakspeare, as well as of the great poet in the latter 

ears of his too short life. 

The scenery of the whole district through which we 

ave just passed, is of a very pleasing order; the 

illagesy embowered among orchards, with the picturesque 

ild-timbered cottages of the time of Queen Elizabeth, 

be Squire's hospitable manor-house presiding over them, 

lave the true English air of neatness and comfort; and 

b rough the rich meadows of a well- wooded country the 

' soft-flowing Avon" wanders peacefully along : — 

** He makes sweet music with the enameird stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge^ 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With wiUmg sport."* 

A mile beyond Barford, the pedestrian should follow 

a pleasant path by the river's side to the pretty retired 

Wasperton, and then across quiet fields to the still 

prettier Hampton Lucy, a mile from Charlecote, which 

he will enter on this side. The handsome modem church 

of Hampton Lucy (designed by Rickman, and opened 

in 1826,) was erected on the same spot occupied by the 

ancient one, and forms a conspicuous and picturesque 

object in the views, as seen from different points of this 

richly-wooded country. Doubtless, our poet, in the 

happy days of his boyhood, enjoyed many a holiday 

* Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

B 
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ramble o^er this fair region ; now and then stretchi 

on to Warwick, to view its magnificent castle, and 

watch the gallant train of knights and ladies fair, 

they rode out to the chase; sometimes extending 

excursion to its then stately rival at Kenilworth, passi 

x>n the way, by the romantic Guy's Clifl^ famed in legen< 

ary song ;•— moet probably, when but twelve years ol 

being present at those '' Prineely Pleasures" which tlj 

genius of a Scott-^seoond only to his own — ^has ioj 

mortalised ;— or» occasionally, even wandering on to tU 

ancient historic city of Coventry, to be a spectator of th 

old Hock Play, or of some of the last surviving Mysteriej 

Moralities, and Pageants of the early stage, from when<^ 

sprung that drama which be was himself destined t| 

raise to its greatest perfection and elevation. It is fron 

such associations, that all this portion of Warwickshirj 

more especially, is poetic ground to every ardei^ 

Shaksperian admirer, and is by them invested with \ 

double charm. Here he acquired that keen and accural^ 

observation of nature, numberless touches of whic| 

impart such a freshness and beauty to many of the mo^ 

stirring scenes of his greatest plays : — 

*' Here sweetest Shak^peare, fancy's child. i 

Warbled his native wood-notes wild :* 

and here, as in all the enthusiasm of youth, he rovec 

by his own loved Avon, half conscious of the grea 

|>owers which he must have felt growing within him, he 

would perhaps dream of that glorious after fame whicl^ 

the bright emanations of his genius would bring him^ 

• Miltoa's 'L'AUeicro. 
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nd which should be '' not of an Bge, but^ M time.''* 
Charlbcote Park and its fine old mansion are, 
lowever, more closely connected with Sbakspeare, from 
he traditionary story of the deer-«tealiflg adventufe ta 
irhich the poet was engaged in his youthful days. It 
nras first toldhy Rowe,<(m the life prefixed to his editioH 
»f 1709,) but is not mentioned by Aubrey, the gossipping 
intiquary, and the poef s earliest biographer, who picked 
ip his anecdotes about 1680, and who merely tells us, 
^ This William, being inclined naturally io poetry and 
loting, came to London, i guess about eighteen.** 
Rowe's account (which was suj^ied l^ Betterton, the 
ictor, who made a journey into Warwickshire for the 
purpose of gaining materials for the life,) may here be 
given : " An extravagance that he was guilty of, forced 
bim both out of his country, and that way of living 
which he had tdcen up, and though it seemed at first to 
be a blemish upon his good manners, and a miafortune 
to him, yet it afterwards happily proved the occasioQ of 
exerting one of the greatest geniuses that ever was known 
in dramatic poetry. He had, by a misfortune commoB 
enough to young fellows, fallen into ill conq!>any, and 
amongst them, some, thai made a frequent practice of 
deer-stealing, engaged him more tiian once in robbing a 
park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, 
near Stratford. For this he was prosecuted by thaC 
gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too severely ; and 
in order to revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad upoft 
bim. And though this, probably the first essay of hit 
poetry, he lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
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that it redoubled the prosecution against him to th 
flegree, that he was obliged to leave his business 
family in Warwickshire, for some time, and shelter hi 
self in London." Another informant, a Rev. Richai 
Davies, in some papers bequeathed at his death in 170' 
to Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, adds the followi 
particulars of the humiliating treatment to which 
poor '' varlet," as our great moralist has called him, wi 
often subjected. He was " much given to all unlucki 
ness, in stealing venison and rabbits, particularly froi 
Sir Thomas Lucy, who had him oft whipped, and some* 
times imprisoned, and at last made him fly his native 
country, to his great advancement. But his revenge wai 
so great, that he is his Justice Clodpate, and calls him a 
great man, and that, in allu^on to his name, bore three | 
louses rampant for his arms." After a time, the first 
stanza of the ballad, said to be lost, makes its appear- 
ance, and then the whole ballad, — and a poor enough 
production it is — ^though sufficiently scurrilous — were it 
" the first heir oihis invention." A Mr. Thomas Jones, 
(of Tarbick, Worcestershire, a few miles from Stratford, 
who died in 1703, aged above 90,) who hud taken 
down in writing the first stanza, which he had heard 
some of the old folks of Stratford repeat, and whose 
grandson supplied Capell with it, likewise makes the 
story still more complete, by telling us that the ballad 
was stuck by Shakspeare on the park-gate, which exas- 
perated Sir Thomas Lucy to apply to a lawyer at 
Warwick to proceed against him. Thus, nearly two 
Cjcnturies after the occurrence of this rollicking frolic, 
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le whole story is as minutely told, as if it had only just 
iken place. Mr. Knight, in his very interesting 
ictorial * Biography of Shakspeare/ has pointed out the 
tscrepances and improbabilities of these several state- 
lents ; but he is somewhat over-anxious to set aside the 
rhole tradition, which we cannot help believing to have 
«en founded upon fact. The lost ballad, which has 
ome to light, is, however, clearly a forgery, and, as 
il alone observes, '* is evidently formed on various 
passages in the first scene of the ' Merry Wives of 
Windsor,' which certainly afford ground for believing 
hat oar author, on some account or other, had not the 
Dost profound respect for Sir Thomas Lucy/' 

That our poet was concerned in some wild deer-stalk- 
ing exploit in the neighbourhood of Stratford — ^most 
probably in Charlecote Park — which the worthy gossips 
would remember and talk of, when their illustrious 
townsman returned to his native place full of fame and 
fortune, handing down the story with the usual inaccu- 
racies and exaggerations of the vulgar, — can scarcely 
be doubted. But, in those days, such an offence would 
not be regarded as a disgraceful one ; sundry of the 
writers of that period refer to the killing a buck or 
slaying a doe, rather as a spirited, jovial feat, worthy of 
the descendants of Robin Hood and his merry men ; nor 
would the slight imprisonment with which deer-stealing 
was then punishable, be looked on as dishonourable to 
the culprit. 
I'hus, in Reynolds' ' EptgramTnasticon,' published in 

1642, we find these lines : — 
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** Harry and I, in youth long since, 
Did doughty deeds, but some nonsense ; 
We read our books, we sang our song, 
IFe f foto a dMT^ who iAoiif A< U wrong f 
To cut a purse deserves but hanging. 
To BiBal a deer deeervethutiumging,** 

In an old play, called the '' Wizard/' writteB aboi 

1640, are also these lines :«— 

*' Gentleman-like ! he ne'er kept horse. 

Nor hounds ; you might as soon have got him te 

The gailpws, as lo the stealing a deer.'' 

So, we see that an exploit of this kind would not only 

be considered a pardonable, but even a fashionable folly, 

among the roysterers of *' merrie England.*' 

^ Though in frolicsome youtli, like thy madcap^ Prince Hal,' 

Thou might'st aid In a robbing adventure ; 

Yet * the humour unyok'd,' it was only put on, 

For princely thy nature was meant, sure." 
It is much more likely that Shakspeare was indoeed 
to seek his fortunes in the great metropolis, not because 
he found it expedient to escape from any unpleasant 
f)ro8ecution with which the angry knight is said to have 
threatened him, but in consequence of the rising ambition 
that he must have felt at this important era of his life, 
to launch into a wider and more fitting fieJd for the 
/exercise of his great talents, among persons and pursuits 
more congenial to his taste than could possibly be met 
with in a small country town. While yet in his minority, 
he had also a wife and three children to provide for ; 
and he had already probably formed some acquaintance 
with his future friends and '' fellows.'' — Heminge, 
Burbage, and Thomas Greene, (the last a native of 
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Stratford, the two others from the immediate vicinity,) 
whose celebrity as actors would enable them to be 
of service to him in that profession. Whatever may 
have been the circumstances which led to his removal to 
London, about 1585-6, and to his subsequent connection 
with the theatres, the world has in consequence gained 
an immortal poet. Had he merely followed the com- 
paratively humble kind of occupation of his father, 
which was most likely that of a worthy substantial 
yeoman,* who, though he became High-Bailiff, or Mayor 
of Stratford, in 1568-9, is believed not to have been 
able to say, '' I thank God I have been so well brought 
vp that I can write my name,''t having in the various 
corporation documents that still exist, merely ** a mark 
lo himself, like an honest, plain-dealing man ;'*i had not 

* There has been much difference of opmion among the 
biographers as to the trade or occupation of John Shakspeare^- 
the poet's father. Aubrey says he was a huiehgr ; according to> 
Rowe, he was ' a considerable dealer «ii 1000^' It is now tolerabljr 
well ascertained, from various documents, that in the earlier 
part of his life, (viz , in 1556,) he was a glover; but that a few 
years later he engaged in agricultural pursuits, and during the 
youth of the poet he appears to have been whoUy occupied by 
them, as in a deed dated 1579, he is described as a feomtm. After 
1568, John Shakspeare is always styled ^ Magister,^' or ^ Master,'^ 
equivalent to the rank of a gentleman. Mr. Knight has shown 
that, as a substantial farmer, he would probably combine the 
subordinate occupations of a butcher, or slayer and seller of the 
earcasea of his catUe and sheep, and of a considerable dealer in 
wool, thus reconciling these apparently contradictory statements. 

t Henry VI., part 2ad. t ^^^ 
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the impelling force of his genius made our Sbakspeara 
an author, ** how many matchless lessons of wisdoio ana 
morality, how many unparalleled displays of wit and 
imagination, of pathos and sublimity, had been buried 
in oblivion ; pictures of emotion, of character, of passion, 
more profound than mere philosophy had ever oonoeived,| 
more impressive than poetry had ever yet embodied ; 
strains which shall now soimd through distant posteritjf 
with increasing energy and interest, and which shall 
powerfully and beneficially continue to influence and to| 
mould both national and individual feeling."* | 

The adjacent Fulbrooke woodland domain, now dis- 
parked, likewise claims the honour of having been the 
scene of the deer-stealing frolic. Ireland, in his 
" Picturesque Views of the Warwickshire Avon," gives 
a drawing of the keeper's lodge, on Daisy Hill, whither 
the young poet-poacher was conveyed when captured, a 
portion of the exterior of which still retains its old 
appearance unaltered ; and not far from it are the remains 
of the deer barn, (marked in the Ordnance map of our 
own day,) where the venison was concealed. However, 
*' a word or two (says Mr. Knight,) disposes of this part 
of the tradition. Fulbrooke did not come into the 
possession of the Lucy family till the grandson of Sir 
Thomas purchased it in the reign of James I." Un- 
pleasing, in some respects, though it may be, to rake up 
the youthful follies of a great man, whom we are 
accustomed to think of with affectionate reverence, we 
fancy that most lovers of Shakspeare, while half-doubting, 

* *' Shakspeare and his Times/' by N. Drake, MJ). 
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ilf-believing the above story, which has thrown sach 
t interest over Charlecote Park and its fine old mansion, 
iiere^ as Johnson might express it, that man is little to 
t envied who does not feel his enthusiasm glow, as he 
irveys a scene so full of deer recollections to every 
Snglishman, — most would be loth to give up this amusing 
raditionary anecdote,'-^lmost the only one left us coll- 
ected with his earlier life. 

Charlbcotb Hall was built in 1558 by llidmas 
[dacj, knighted by Queen Elisabeth, in 1593, who had 
isited it in 1572. It forms three sides of a quadrangle, 
he fourth being occupied by a handsome central gate- 
louse, in advance of the main building ; the principal 
Tont thus assuming, in its ground plan, the form of the 
letter E, said to have been intended as a compliment to 
the Queen. The house retains its gables, and its 
octangular turrets on each side, which have a pleasing 
and picturesque elfect Happily, its exterior aspect 
remains very much nn8ltered,-^it3 interior only having 
been modernised, so tiiat we still see it very much as it 
appeared when it must have been often looked on by 
the poet. 

From the great gateway to the porch of the pretty 
little church is a narrow avenue of trees, probably planted 
by Sir Thomas Lucy, and along this grassy '* ailley green'' 
we may picture to ourselves tlie worthy knight and his 
lady, attended by their family, walking statelily every 
Sunday to church, to take their places among their 
humbh neighbours. His finely -sculptured monumental 
effigy^ near the family pefw, will be viewed with inter ett^ 
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and may be considered a careful portrait — the only on 
that there is ; while his beaatiful tribute to the vir^MCs c 
his wife proves him to have been very superior in heai 
and heart to a Justice Shallow. It concludes in thi 
simple, emphatic manner : ** When all is spoken tha 
can be said, a woman so furnished and garnished wit 
virtue, as not to be bettered, and hardly to be eqaalle 
of any. As she lived most virtuously, so she died mm 
godly ; set down by him that best did know what hat 
been written to be true.— -Thomas Lucy." There ar 
likewise handsome monuments to two other Sir Thoma 
Lucys, the son and grandson of the famed Sir Thomai 
both of whom also lived in Shakspeare's time. 

The house, which is still occupied by the Lucy iwanXf 
is not shown to the public, but a nearer inspection of if 
exterior would scarcely be denied the visitor. Oi 
passing through the front gateway, over which is an ori^ 
window, we enter the court-yard, now laid out in flowed 
beds, in place of the old fountain and the circular pon 
of water. The entrance-porch into the ball has tl^ 
family arms and crest at each angle. Washingto 
Irving thus describes the interior of the great hal 
that noble feature in an ancient manor-house : " Th 
ceiling is arched and lofty, and at one end is a gallerj 
The weapons and trophies of the chase, which formerl 
adorned the hall of a country gentleman, have made waj 
for family portraits. There is a wide hospitable fire 
place, calculated for an ample old-fashioned wood-fire 
formerly the rallying place of winter festivity. On thi 
opposite side of the hall is the huge Gothic bow-window 
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'ith stone shafts, whiob looks oat upon the court-y&rd, 
[ere are emblazoned, in stained glass, the armorial bear- 
igs of the Lucy family, for many generations, some 
eing dated in 1558. I was delighted to observe in the 
uarterings the three white luces,^ by which the character 
f Sir Thomas was first identified with Justice Shallow." 
rhe three luces interlaced — Master Slender's '' dozen 
rbite luces" — are all displayed on the vanes of the house, 
rhe most interesting of the family pictures in the fine 
lid hall, is one of the third Sir Thomas Lucy and his 
imily, and is thus graphically described by the pleasant 
uthor of the Sketch Book : " The picture gives a lively 
dea of the costume and manners of the time. Sir 
rhomas is dressed in ruff and doublet, white shoes with 
"OSes in them, and has a peaked beard, or, as Master 
blender would say, * a cane-coloured beard/ His lady 
8 seated upon the opposite side of the picture, in wide 
*uff and long stomacher ; and the children have a most 
venerable stiffiiess and formality of dress. Hounds and 
ipaniels are mingled in the family group; a hawk is 
seated on his perch in the foreground, and one of the 
jhildren holds a bow, all intimating the knighf s skill in 
bunting, hawking, and archery, — so indispensable to an 
icoomplished gentleman in those days." In Mr. Chis- 
bolm's painting of *' Shakspeare brought before Sir 
rhomas Lucy," — a fine engraving of which may be 



* **' The pike of the finherman is the luee qI heraldry, a name 
lerived from the old French <««, or from the Latin Iwitu / as a 
charge it was very early used by heralds as a pun upon the name 
Lttcy."-<Maule'8 Henddrj of Fish,) 
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frequently seen in the shop windows,— the artist, b] 
mistake, introduced a portrait of the worthy knight 
this painting, supposing him to be the prototype of " thi 
Justice/' in his youth. 

" As I like to deck out my pictures, (continues tht^ 
agreeable American writer,) I pleased myself with tl 
idea that this very hall had been the scene of tl 
vnlucky bard's examination on the morning after hi^ 
captivity in the lodge. I fancied to myself the run 
potentate, surrounded by his body-guard of butler, pag< 
«nd blue-coated serving-men with their badges, whii 
the lucklesB culprit was brought in bedrooped and cha| 
fallen, in the custody of game-keepers, huntsmen, 
whippers-in, and followed by a rabble rout of count 
clowns. Who would have thought that this poor varlet 
thus trembling before the brief authority of a oounti 
squire^ and the sport of rustic boors, was soon to become 
the delight of princes ; the theme of all tongues and 
ages ; the dictator tp the human mind ; and was to con- 
fer immortality on his q)pre8Sor by a caricature and a 
lampoon.'' 

Ctorlecote Park is well stocked with herds of deer, 
whose jpraoefui forms, as they troop along the broad 
avenues of elm or lime, or shelter themselves under 
8ome old beech, or huge, gnarled oak— <- 

** Whose antique root peeps out 

Upon ^ brodc that brawls idong this wood ;"* 

add greatly to the poetic associations of the scene. The 
fiilv«ry Avon strays and meanders on, in all its beauty ; 

'A3 You Like It.' | 

i 

j 
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die venerable mansion shows itself in several picturesque 
points of view, and is, in trutb, ** a goodly dwelling, and 
a rich;" and the whole must doubtless have been in 
Shakspeare's mind, whilst he wrote the enchanting 
fiylvan scenes of that delightful pastoral comedy — " As 
You Like It" Here may we truly say with Touchstone, 
** Ay, now am I in Arden !"* 

But it is time now to cross Clopton bridge, and enter 
the neat little town of Stratford, which, thanks to the 
world-wide fame of the *' sweet swan of Avon," as Ben 
Jonson has called him, still flourishes far more than it 
otherwise would have done. The shops are full of 
fihaksperian mementos — portraits, busts, and local views 
'—for the visitors to carry away with them ; and in every 
corner of the globe would multitudes of these pleasing 
remembrances of the man of men be found. 

And now we stand before the humble abode in Henley 
«treet^ where, nearly three centuries ago, on the day 
dedicated to the patron saint of old England, this greatest 
of Englishmen first saw the light. Tradition has care- 
fully handed down that here William Shakspeare woe 
bom, pointing out the very room ; and here especially, 
many of the greatest men of the present and of the past 
age, as well as hundreds of enthusiastic pilgrims from 
far distant lands, have paid the tribute of their deepest 
heart-homage at the shrine of genius. 

* The whole woodlaud district of Warwickshire was anciently 
called Ardem, afterwards softened to Ardeit, which, perhapv 
from its pleasant associations, as well as from its being his mother's 
maiden name, may have led our poet to select the Forest of 
Aidea, in French Flanders, in this Play. 
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Shakspbarb'8 Housb, the present poor, inean-IookiDg 
tenement, is only a fragment of the original building* 
which has suffered sad motilations and changes since it 
belonged to the poet's father It is now divided into 
three dwellings, the central one being the portion ex- 
hibited to visitors. Less than a hundred years ago, its 
original features were still preserved ; and happily, a 
view of the house was taken in 1769» — ^the year of the 
great Jubilee — ^by which we are enabled to judge of its 
external appearance, when he who has conferred on il 
a never-dying interest, dwelt in it. It was then a large, 
picturesque building, as shown in the view here given ; 
its front adorned with the oaken timbers, seen in sc 
many of the old farm-houses and cottages of this county; 
it had dormer windows and gables, a bay-window, and 
a deep porch, in front of that part in which our poet 
was born, where a butcher's shop-front has since been 
constructed, still remaining. This now very humble 
edifice was in Shakspeare's time a comfortable dwelling, 
and one of the best houses in the town, suitable to the 
respectable station of his father, who, in 1574, a few 
years after he had been elected High Bailiff, the highesi 
honour the corporation could bestow, marked his approva 
of the house by purchasing it Pleasant gardens anc 
orchards then belonged to it, now occupied by the pre- 
mises of the once flourishing, but at present defunci 
White Lion, many of the rooms of which inn used tc 
be named after some of the plays ; — ^thus the bar was 
not inaptly called '' Measure for Measure," and the 
large room, where the dinners of the Warwickshire 
Hunt were held, the '* Tempest." 
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From the poet, who inherited this property from his 
father, it descended to his sister Joan, who in 1639 
was residing in it, and who probably did so till her 
death in 1646. The portion which she occupied must 
have been that now forming the butcher's shop, and the 
tenement adjoining, for the other house was known as 
the " Maidenhead Inn," in 1642, afterwards the 
" Swan," and now the " Swan and Maidenhead." Sub- 
sequently, Shakspeare's grand-daughter. Lady Baruard^ 
left both houses to Thomas and George Hart, the grand- 
sons of " sister Joan," and with the descendants of these 
Harts the property continued to remain until 1806, 
when it was sold by the last of the Shakspeare Harts 
(the seventh in descent from Joan) to Thomas Court, for 
the sum of £230, who became the landlord of the small 
inn, which his family still occupy. At the latter end of 
the last century one of tliese Harts carried on the trade 
of a butcher in the part believed to be Shakspeare's 
birth-place, some of the shop-arrangements for which — 
as the cross-beams and hooks — remain ; these have no 
doubt contributed somewhat to keep alive the once pre- 
valent fialse notion that the poet's father was a humble 
butcher, and that even the " gentle Shakspeare" himself 
was bred up to that — to him — degrading occupation. 
The gossip, Aubrey, indeed, tells us, " his father was 
a butcher, and 1 have been told heretofore by some of 
the neighbours, that when he (Shakspeare) was a boy, 
he exercised his father's trade, but when he kill'd a calfe 
he would doe it in a high style and make a speech. 
There was at that time another butcher's son in this 
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towne, that was held not at all inferior to him for 
naturall witt, his acquaintance and coetonean, but dje 
young." These curious biographical memoranda ali 
inform us, that *' he (Shakspeare) had been in hi 
younger yeares a schoolmaster in the countrey." Bu 
as Mr. Halliwell justly remarks, " The only safe pi 
of dealing with a writer of this mischievous class, is 
read, be amused, then examine his inconsistences, am 
believe nothing. ** 

The inn portion, next to that, where, as the boar 
outside says, " The immortal Shakspeare was bom in 
this house," was modernised about 1820 by the late Mr. 
Thomas Court, and its appearance has been consequently 
ruined by the '* improvement ;" — ^the old timber frame 
is obliterated, and a vulgar brick front, in its place, 
offends the eye, gif ing it the ordinary, low " red-lattice'' 
tavern look. In 1807, the other house, so sacred as the 
birth-place of the poet, had been divided into two tene- 
ments ; thus only a fourth part of the whole original 
premises, — ^viz., the butcher's shop, with the kitchen 
behind, and the two rooms above, — is now shown as Shaks- 
peare's house. Fortunately, no further meddling altera- 
tions will be permitted, now that the whole of this most 
interesting property has been (in Sept, 1847,) with a 
noble generosity, purchased by the London and Stratford 
Shakspearian Association, at a cost of £3,000. John 
Shakspeare, the poet's father, had bought the whole, 
then described as ''two messuages, two gardens, and 
two orchards, with their appurtenances," for the sum of 
only £40. The Royal Shaksperian Club at Stratford, a 
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month or so before the sale, also purchased the four 
small tenements on the western side of Shakspeare's 
house, for £820, the one nearest to whioh formed a part 
of It, so that every portion will be thus carefully pre- 
served to the nation. 

The interior of the Birth-place of our poet, in which 
he passed his youth, is rude and unpretending enough in 
its present aspect ; its stone floor, its massive oaken 
beams, and the wide kitchen fire-place, with its mantel- 
tree of solid oak, and the ' bacon-cupboard' on one side, 
give it, however, the venerable air of antiquity. For- 
merly, an old oak chair stood in the chimney-corner, 
which was considered to be the only undoubted relic of 
Shakspeare's time;^-this was bought in * 1790 by the 
Russian Princess Czartoryska. The old pieces of 
furniture, &c,, which used to be in the house previous to 
the sale of 1847, bad no absolute connection with the 
poet; these, together with five volumes of the auto- 
graphs, realised about £180.* 

The room over the butcher's shop is that which is so 
dear to every Englishman of the smallest poetic taste ; 
for, in this low- roofed chamber our inimitable bard drew 
his first breath : — 

* The prices of a few of these articles may here be mentioned : 
— The Ave books of autographSf from May, 1821, to September 
16, 1847i were sold for £13» lOs ; an ancient, richlycarved oak 
coffre, for ^1 ; two portraits of Shakspeare, for & guineas each ; 
an antique carved cabinet for 10 guineas ; a small bust of Shak- 
speare, from the veritable mulberry tree, d^l8. 18s. ; a spectade- 
ca««, carved from the mulberry tree, £15. Ifis., &c., &c. 

D 
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** 'Twas here ^ the wondrous boy' awoke, 

To li«p his Mother's tongue ; 
And ne'er like him hath any spoke^ 

Man's opuntlesB race among." 

" Its walls are coYered with names and inscriptions 
in every language, by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, 
and conditions, from the prince to the peasant, and 
present a simple but striking instance of the spontaneous 
and universal homage of mankind to the great poet o{ 
nature."* Among the more interesting of the auto- 
graphs, still to be seen on the windows and walls, are 
those of Scotty Schiller, Edmund Kean, Emerson, 
Duke of Clarence, &c,, Ac. A book is kept for visitors 
to enter their names. Of the numerous tributes, in 
rhyme, which adorned the former albums, one of theif 
contributors has not inaptly said :^- 

^ Ah, Shakspeare, when we read the votive scrawls, 
With which well-meaning folks de&ce these walls 

And while we seek in vain some lucky hit, 
Amidst the lines whose nonsense nonsense smothers, — 

We find, unlike thy Falstaff in his wit. 
Thou art not here the cause of wit in others.^' 

Samuel Ireland, when he visited Shakspeare^s house 
in 1792, saw in the lower room of the adjoining public- 
house, a curious ancient monument over the chimney- 
piece, relieved in plaster, which, from the date 1606, 
that was originally marked on it, was probably put up 
at the time. On the scroll over the igures of David 
and Goliath, was inscribed " Samuel XVII., A.D. 1 606/' 
— — «i— i^—^^-^ ' ■ I 111 III. -11^ ■ I ■ I .1 

* Washington Irving'a* Sketch Book.' 
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nd round the border, " in a continuous line was this 

tanza in black letter :-^ 

* GoHth corns with sword and spear, 

And David with a sling; 
Although Golith rage and sweare, 

Down David doth him bring.' '* 

Ireland gives a drawing of tikis bas-relief, which is 
nteresting as a solitary specimen of the internal deco- 
ation of the poet's house, though we can scarcely 
oppose that he was himself concerned in placing there 
hese rather ludicrous doggrels. It was some years ago 
arried away by the proprietor oC the inn. 

LINES 

written aftea seeing the house at stratrord-ufon-avoity 

in which shakspeams is said to hate been born, 

April 33, 1564. 

I saw the placer— and still it kept 

Its old and homely plight, 
Where he — the wonder of his race — 

Where Shakspeare saw the light I 

Within these walls ^pear'd the germ 

Of that stupendous mind, 
Which, opening in its splendour, drew 

The gaze of human kind ! 

'Twas here, methought, a rustic boy. 

With rustic boys he play'd, 
Whose keen and comprehensive eye 

All being's round survey'd* 

On many a youthful frolic, hence 

He sallied forth erewhile ; 
Who, sovereign of the drama, still 

Bids nationi weep or smile* 
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Nor all that Genius else hath given, 

Nor all that Art may plan. 
Can with this Child of Nature vie, 

Tbig miracle of man. 

Three hundred years have well nigh roll'd, 

And modes and fashions pass'd. 
But Shakbpbare's adamantine fame 

With man and time shall last. 

Yet steals a sigh, as reason weighs 

The fame to Shakspbarb giren, 
That thousands, worshippers of him, 

Forget to worship Heaven ! T. G. 

Before the door of this hnmble abode, in the quiet 
town of Stratford, " several generations have passed 
and repassed, filled with deep reverence for the birth- 
place of England's greatest poet. Many houses of far 
more imposing aspect, have crumbled into dust; new 
houses built upon their sites have all vanished, and even 
their successors are in decay ; yet still that house remains, 
the goal of a thousand pilgrimages. Many great names 
have likewise risen in our literature, names once proudly 
borne and loudly echoed — risen and fallen in silence — 
but still the name of Shakspsarb shines with undimmcd 
lustre."* 

Proceeding down the High Street, we next come to 
the Town Hall. The present edifice, which is of the 
Tuscan order of architecture, was re-built in 1768, and 
dedicated by Garrick to Shakspeare, at the celebrated 
Jubilee held Sept. 6th, 7th, and 8th of the next year. In 



• Edinburgh Review, No. CLXXXI, August, 1849. 
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i niche at the north end, is placed a statue of the poet, 
vho leans against a pillar, and points to a scroll, on 
vhich are inscribed the beautiful lines from ' Midsummer 
Wight's Dream.' *' The poet's eye in a fine frenzy 
'oiling," &c.y with the appropriate quotation from 
Hamlet' on the pedestal ; — 

« Take him for all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again." 

In tbe large upper room within the Shakspeare Hall 
is a striking whole-length- painting of the Bard, (painted 
by Benjamin Wilson, in 1769,) in which he is repre^ 
tented in an attitude of inspiration, his countenance 
expressive of the ** muse of fire," as he sits in his study 
in an antique chair, pen in hand, in the act of composition. 
There is also a fine whole-length portrait, by Gains-i 
borough, of Garrick, who reclines on and embraces the 
bust of Shakspeare ; both these paintings, together with 
the statue outside, were generously presented by the 
great actor to the corporation, at the Jubilee, and are 
well worthy the visitor's inspection. 

A brief mention of this memorable festival may here 
be introduced. In 1768, George Alexander Steevens, 
the learned »Shaksperian editor and commentator, being 
on a visit to his friend, Mr. J. Payton, of the White 
Lion Inn, the evening conversation turning upon Shaks- 
peare, the mulberry tree, and the newly-erected Town 
Hall, the party assembled by " mine host" to meet his 
entertaining visitor expressed their regret that they had 
DO statue to occupy the vacant niche in its north front. 
Shakspeare's was of course considered the most appro* 
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priate, and Steevens suggested that an application sboi 

be made to Garriok, to ask him to give a *' benefit" 

bis theatre, towards raising a fund for this object. Al 

«orae correspondence between Steevens aud Garrick, tl 

freedom of the borough of Stratford having been ah 

voted to our great Roscius, conve^^ed in a handsome 

made from a portion of the famous mulberry tree, Gi 

'rick at length conceived the idea of celebrating tl 

Jubilee^ and, at the close of the theatrical season 

London, invited his audience to join in the proposed! 

iestivity in the following autumn. i 

A splendid octagonal amphitheatre, somewhat likei 

Ranelagh Rotunda, was erected on the Bank-croft, near 

ihe river's side, its interior elegantly fitted up, and' 

capable of containing one thousand persons. The 

Jfubilee commenced on Wednesday morning, September 

€th, 1769, with the firing of thirty pieces of cannon 

ranged on the margin of the Avon. Serenadings, public 

ibreakfasts and dinners, processions, the performance of 

.the oratorio of 'Judith,' under the direction of Dr: 

Arne, in the church, and, on the second day, the recita- 

<tion of the Jubilee ode by Garridc, in the amphitheatre, 

*— the great man standing in the centre of the orchestra, 

with his mulberry- wood wand in his hand, and a medallion 

<(on which was carved a liust of Shakspeare, richly set 

in gold,) suspended at his breast, — ^with the elegant 

•statue, now outside the Town Hall, and which had 

been cast purposely for the occasion, raised above him,— 

^hese, together with illuminations, transparencies, balls, 

masfueradea, xacea, &c,^ ibrmed the main festivities of 
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lis rather farcioi^) exhibition of Shaksperian entbiviasin. 
'he great benefit, however, that resulted from it, was 
»t it roused up a more universal interest in connexion 
rith the birth-place of the " genius of our isle/' till 
len almost unknown and unvisited by his admirers 
lenerally, but which now attracts so many idolising 
ilgrims, who delight to search out every object^ and 
izplore every locality, in any way connected with their 
ftvoarite poet. There have been several minor Jubilee 
estivals since. 

A little beyond the Town Hall, within the garden 
vail, opposite the Falcon Inn, is the site of New 
Place and its garden, the latter now divided, and a 
Bodem house occupying the site of New Place itself—- 
Shakqpeare's last residence. Unhappily, no remains 
>f this very interesting dwelling are left, its last 
)wner having, with " Gothic barbarity," razed it to the 
^ouiid. 

This celebrated mansion was built by the great bene- 
Factor to Stratford, Sir Hugh Clopton, in the reign of 
Henry VH., and was then called the " Great House.'' 
Dugdale, who wrote in 1656, calls it " a fair house, 
built of brick and timber." In 1597, Shakspeare, at 
the early age of 3d, having by the force of his great 
powers risen rapidly into fame and prosperity, as a 
shareholder in the theatres, invested a portion of his 
gains by purchasing this house, whose name had been 
changed some 30 or 40 years previously to * New Place,' 
which title was afterwards continued to it From our 
poet it came to his eldest daughter, Mrs. Hall, who 
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died in 1649,* and afterwards to her only child, Lai^ 
Barnard, at whose death in 1675, it was sold to Sit 
Edward Walker, and subsequently it came into tlu 
possession of the Clopton family again. Sir Hi 
Clopton, who resided in it in the middle of the li 
century, repaired and beautified it, as the historii 
tell us, adding a modern front,— -the first stage of it 
desecration As there is no view of it existing previouj 
to 1757, when these improveTMnts had been made, w^ 
cannot, unfortunately, now tell how it looked in oui 
poet's time. Shakspeare's house was no doubt one ol 
those quaint, picturesque Elizabethan buildings, of whid 
happily so many specimens may still be seen ; his pleasani 
and spacious garden, close upon the banks of the luciJ 
Avon, laid out in terraces and lawns, and shady walks, 
and honeysuckle bowers. Here he would come and stay 
during the summers and autumns, when freed from hi^ 
theatrical engagements, for years, previous to his retin 
ment from London. Aubrey tells us, *' he was wont 
goe to his native countrey once a yeare." The last fe^H 
years of his life he lived at New Place altogether] 
there producing some of his most finished plays, SucI 
especially as the ' Tempest,' and ' Twelfth Night,' — and 
there, without doubt, he died. In the ' diary of the RevJ 
John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon/ (discovered 
in the library of the Medical Society of London,) which 
extends from 1648 to 1679, is this entry relative to 

* In March, ) 643, Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I, 
attended in royal state by a large army, resided in Neir Place 
during three weeks. 
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bakspeare i-^" In his elder years he lived at Stratfordy 
id supplied the stage with two plays every year^ and 
r itt had an allowance so large, that he spent ^att 'the ' 
ite of £1,000 a-year, as I have heard." Our poet 
80 at this period now and then went up to London, as ' 
t learn fronli a memorandum of Thomas Greene, one 
f his ** fellows" in the theati'e, who likewise resided 
; Stratford ; he says, " My coasin Shakspeare coming 
ssterday to town, I ^ent to see him how*he did."' 

In 1742 Sir Hugh Clopton entertained Macklin, 
rarrick, and Dr. Delany, under the celebrated mul- 
erry tree, which tradition had handed down ks having 
een planted by the poet's own hand. Two years after 
le death of Sir Hugh in 1751, New Place was, in an 
9\\ hour, sold by his son-in-law to the ' Rev. Francis 
rastrell. Vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire. This priestly 
joth, in 1756, cut down Shakspeare's mulberry free, 

to save himself (says Malone) the trouble of showing 
t to those whose admiration of our great poet led them 

visit the poetic ground on which it stood." Johnson 
Did Boswell, that " he did it to vex his neighbours," 
rke tree, thus wilAilly destroyed, was sold tfs fire-wood, 
nd the greater part of it was bought by a Mr. T. Sharpe, 

1 watchmaker, of Stratford, who manufactured it into 
uriout toys and small useful articles, for sale, which, 
lowever, have since somewhat miraculously multiplied ; 
bus, even till of late years, the timlberry tree has 
' supplied such relfos as devotion hdds still sacred, and 
^reserves' with pious care.'^ This sacreligious act 
mraged the good people of Stratford greatly, who 
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expressed their feelings on the occasion by breaking the 
reverend gentleman's windows. In the year followiDgi 
having become very unpopular, he quitted the towDj 
only now and then coming to stay in his house for a sho 
time ; but as New Place was still occupied by his ser 
▼ants, it was assessed for the poor rates, which led hi 
in a fit of irritation to declare that that house shoal 
never be assessed again, and soon after he had 
entirely pulled down, to the great sorrow and indigna 
tlon of the inhabitants. 

The White Lion Inn is said to have been built fro 
the materials of New Place. The parlour of the Falcoi 
Inn is entirely fitted up with oaken panels which belongei 
to one of its rooms. In the garden of Mr. Hunt, who 
family bought the site of New Place in 1775, are tw 
fragments of the house,— -one of them a stone lintel, th 
other a portion of sculpture, with a shield and flowe 
on it, which may perhaps have been placed over a door 
Another interesting, and probably genuine relic 
Shakspeare's house, is a square of glass, with the lette 
" W. A. S. 1615/* (for William and Ann Shakspeare, 
tied in " a true lover's knot" This is at present in thi 
possession of the Court family, (the purchasers of Shaki 
peare's house from the Harts,) one of whom had beei 
employed in pulling down New Place, and had saved thi 
square of glass, though he attached little value to i 
It may also be here mentioned, that Mr. R, R. Wheierj 
the author of the excellent '< History of Stratford," hai 
the good fortune to purchase, a few hours after it w 
discovered, a gold seal ring, found some years ago in i 
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sId near the church at Stratford, with the initials 
W. S." on it. " Little doubt (says Mr. Halliwell, in 
s recent Life,) can be entertained that this ring belonged 
I the poet, and it is probably the one he lost before his 
;atb, and which was not to be found when his will was 
[ecuted, (less than a month before his decease,) the 
ord hand being substituted fur scale in the original 
)py of that document. Believing it to have belonged 
I Sbakspeare, it is a most interesting memento of the 
oet, and one of the possession of which Mr. Wheler 
lay well be proud." 

Close to New Place Garden is the Chapel of the 
ruiLD, or, of the Holt Cross, a rather handsome 
)ecimen of the ecclesiastical architecture of the reign 
f Henry VH. Against the east wall of the nave is a 
lonument to the great Sir Hugh Clopton, who rebuilt 
lis portion of the Chapel ; the chancel being of a much 
Ider date. On a general repair of the Chapel in 1804, 

series of ancient, allegorical, historical, and legendary 
resco paintings was discovered on the walls, which had 
een covered over with successive layers of paint and 
whitewash ; these were carefully copied, and elaborate 
oloured engravings of them have also been published. 
Those in the chancel had to be destroyed in making the 
ecessary repairs ; the others, in the nave and in the 
mall anti-chapel were again coloured over. The Guild 
!!bapel was at one time used as a school-room, for we 
ind from the corporation books, dated February 1594, 
' that there shall be no school kept in the Chapel from 
his time following ;"— hso that possibly Shakspeare may 
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(lave acquired a portion of *' the small Latin, and la 
Greek/' that Ben Jonson speaks of, in this edifice 
surrounded by these curious pictorial romances. Perbaf 
he may even make a sly allusion to this, when b 
describes Malvolio (in ' Twelfth Night') as most villaii 
ously cross-gartered " like a pedant that keeps a scho( 
i' the Church." Be this as it may, in the Chapel ther 
has been from time immemorial a pew appropriated t 
the owner of New Place, and here, after 1597, Shal 
speare would doubtless often attend, and listen to th 
ministers of the reformed religion. 

Besides the Guild Chapel is the Free GBAMMii 
School, founded in 1482, in the reign of Edward lY 
in connexion with the Guildhall ; and on the dissolutio 
of the Guild, it was ordered by Edward VI. to be ** ke)| 
up and maintained as heretofore it used to be." Heri 
most, probably our poet received his school educatioo 
and hither might he be seen, in the days of his boyhoo(| 
hastening, rather than ** creeping", unwillingly t 
school, *' with his satchel and shining morning face.' 
Entering from the High Street into a court-yard, od 
side of which is formed by the Chapel of the Holy Cros 
a staircase opposite leads up to a plain room over the oil 
Quild Hall, containing a few forms and a rude desk 
its ceiling is now plastered over, but formerly it wi 
evidently adorned with an open timber roof, from thi 
appearance of the massive projecting side-beams. Tbii 
apartment was the Latin school-room, and beside it it 
the mathematical room. 
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«« E'en though thou hadst ^ small lAdn, i^d leM Greek,' 
How life-like do thy Romans act and speak t 
Such as in scholars' works in vain we seek." 

The school has of late years undergoDe repairs, and 
las consequently lost a good deal of its ancient aspect. 
IVinong the old desks that used to be there, was a large 
mwieldy article (now kept below) called " Shakspeare's 
desk." Perhaps, however, it was pnly so named from 
its being the oldest-Iodsiog, and in the worst condition ; 
-^the boys, on leaving school, were in the habit of cutting 
off bits as a memento, and as the relic hunters did the 
same, a large portion of the old wood has been carried 
away. Mr. Fairholt has preserved a sketch of the court- 
yard view, as it looked previously to the alterations 
within the last ten years, when the school room was 
" approached by an antique external stair, roofed with 
tiles, up which the boys had ascended from the time of 
Shakspeare." 

On the opposite side of the High Street, the visitor 
will observe an ancient house — now a glover's shop — 
with ornamental, carved oak frame-work in front ; this 
house was erected in 1596. Turning to the left, at the 
bottom of. the street a pleasant, shaded gravel-walk, with 
a curiously over-arched lime avenue from the church- 
yard gate to the porch, quickly brings us to the beautiful 
Church, situated at the south-eastern extremity of the 
town. Within the wall to the west of the Church-yard, 
surrounded by extensive pleasure grounds and gardens, 
formerly stood the Collbgb. This venerable and hand- 
some building, after its dissolution by Henry VHI., in 
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1546| became the residence of several opulent families 

In our poet's day, it was occupied by his friend, John i 

Combe, of usurious memory^ and in its old hall Shak 

speare no doubt was a frequent visitor. Unfortunately 

this fine old mansion— -one of the principal ornaments a 

Stratford — was, to the great regret of the inhabitant^ 

entirely taken down in the years 1799 and 1800, b] 

order of its last proprietor, Edmund Battershee, Esq. 

But before visiting the *' laht scene of all" connectd 

with '* the Bard divine, 

^ Whose nicred dust yon high-arch'd aiales encloBe," 

It may be as well to take a pleasant little walk across the 

fields to the pretty, sequestered hamlet of Sbottebt, 

where our poet's ** lady-love" whilom dwelt : — 

^ From Shottbby Cupid shot the unerring dart. 
That pierced our* gentle' Shakspeare's youthful heart, 
But * sweet Anne' Hath-^i^wat to cure the smart." 

By this quiet field-way the young lover, who married 
at the very early age of '* sweet eighteen," must have 
often sped, while courting his fair mistress, who wa« 
more than seven years his senior, but was noted for her 
beauty. The hamlet, which is in the parish of Stratford, 
not quite a mile from the town, contains many 
picturesque, half-timbered, rustic cottages, and snug 
farm-houses, with old fashioned gables ; — a small inn, 
called the " Shakspeare," at the beginning of the lane 
leading to Ann Hathaway's cottage, is a good specimen. 
Turning down this lane on the left, and crossing a brook, 
we soon reach Anne's still pretty, though now humble, 
abode. It is a Ion? thatched building, sub-divided, like 
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lakspeare's birth-place, ioto three tenements. In oar 
et's time it must have been a good large, comfortable 
veiling, and a suitable abode for a substantial yeoman, 
ch as Anne's father ^as ; and no doubt plenty of the 
lid comforts and jovial hospitalities of *' the golden 
lys of good Queen Bess" were here to be met with. 
>D the central chimney is cut on stone, let into the 
ricks, the letters and date, " I. H. 1697/' which 
lerely records the time when John Hathaway repaired 
te house. The part nearer the lane is divided into two 
F these tenements by a passage which runs quite through 
lis half of the house. On the right of the passage is 
16 principal kitchen, with its wide chimney ; on the 
th, the parlour, a large low-roofed room, with great 
ak beams across the ceiling,— its appearance very similar 
the kitchen in Shakspeare's house. Upon " the bacon 
upboard" on the left side of the fire-place, is cut 
' i.H. E. H. I.fi. 1697." being the initials of John 
ind Elizabeth Hathaway, and, perhaps, of the maker of 
he rather ornamented cupboard door ; and on the table 
beneath the window is carved " M.H./' another of the 
[latbaway family, whose descendants continued to be 
he proprietors of the Shottery property, which was 
called Hewland, till 1838. The present resident in 
Jie central portion, which is the part most interesting to 
he visitor, is a grand-daughter of John Hathaway 
Taylor, whose bible, with the date 1776, is shown. 
Ireland, when he visited this cottage in 1792, saw here, 
and purchased an antique oak arm chair, of which he 
gives a drawing, and which, he says, was called *' 8hak- 
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speare's oourtiDg ohair." In the bed room above 
parlour is a handsomely carved bedstead, certainly 
ancient as the time of Shakspeare, upon which its own 
now sets a dae valae. In a chest by its side, are pr 
served a pillow-case and sheet, marked " ELH." 
home-span fabric, but adorned with open net-work da 
the centre. Perhaps the fair ** spinster,'' Anne Ha 
way, may have reposed on this ancient bedstead in tl 
very room. Many a delightful hour must the yoi 
poet-lover, through whom this rustic cottage derives i 
chief or only interest, have passed beneath its roi 
during the bright period of his courtship. But ev 
independent of these pleasant associations, there ai 
few prettier hamlets to be met with than Shottery, ai 
the visitor to Stratford should on no account leave 
unvisited. 

We have now only to return to Stratford, to visit 
very handsome parish church, dedicated to the H 
Trinity, — a large, cruciform edifice, of unusual beau 
romantically situated close upon the banks of the Av 
Anywhere, so beautiful a structure, its graceful spi 
picturesquely rising among lofty trees, its rows of large 
wiDdc(vi(9^ jadprned with rich tracery, and its fine east 
windoi?V. reflected in the silvery stream, would excite 
admiration ;— but, here especially, viewed as our greal 
poet's final resting-place and fitting mausoleum, contain- 
ing, too, the most authentic portrait of his noble countoj 
nance, it will be looked on and visited with more than i 
doubled interest. Its interior is even more striking thai 
its exterior; — ^but the Monumbntal Bust of Shak< 
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PGARE is the all-absorbing object of attention. Th]«^ 
)getber with the tombstones of his family, and a hand- 
ome monument to his friend, John a Combe, upon 
yhom be is said to have written a satirical epitaph, 
luring Combe's life-time, — are all situated in the 
thancel ; and thither let us at once repair for an attentive 
nspection of them. 

Against the north wall, nearly over the ancient altar- 
x)mb of Dean Balsall, who rebuilt this choir in 1491, 
Is the far-famed Monument. The half-length figure of 
the Bard is placed in a niche ; on the apex of the monu- 
tnent is a skull ; above the bust are the armorial bearings ; 
on each side are cherubs seated, one with an inverted 
torch and a skull, the other with a spade. The poet is 
represented in an attitude of inspiration, with a pen in 
his right hand, his left resting upon a scroll. Beneath 
the cushion are inscribed these lines ;— 

" JVDICIO PTUYBd, OENIO SOCRATBM, ARTE MARONEM, 
TERRA TEOIT, POPYLVS M^RBT, OLYMPVS HABET." 

** STAY, PASSENGER ; WHY GOEST THOY BY SO PAST? 
READ, IF THOY CANST, WHOM ENYIOYS DEATH HATfl 

PLASrr 
WITHIN THIS MONYMBNT: SHAKSPBARE, with WHOIIE 
QYICK NATYRB DIDE; WHOSE NAME DOTH DECK Tft. 

TOMBE 
FAR MORE THEN COST ,* SITH ALL YT. HE HATH WRITT 
LEAYBS LIYINQ ART BYT PAGE TO SERYE HIS WITT. 
OBIIT ANO. DOI. 1616. i&TATIS 53. DIB 23. AP«" 

F - 
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The Donttment was probably erected within a ye 

or so after the death of Shakspeare, at the expense 

his son-in-law and executor, Dr. John Hall, by whoi 

also the inscription might have been written ;— -we kno' 

that it was erected within seven years from the time 

his decease, by Leonard Digges' lines prefixed to 

first folio edition of the Plays, which appeared in 162 

The sculptor of Shakspeare^s and Combe's monumeni 

Was Gerard Johnson, as we learn by the publication i 

1827 of Sir William Dugdale's Diary, (of 1653) edi 

by Mr. Hamper. Originally, the bust, agreeably to 

taste of that time, was coloured in imitation of nature 

the eyes were a bright hazel, the hair and beard auburn;! 

the doublet or coat was scarlet, covered with a Id 

black gown or tabard, without sleeves ; the upper paitj 

of the cushion was green, the under sides crimson, an 

the cord and tassels gilt In 1748, Mr. John War 

grandfather to Mrs, Siddons and John P. Kemble, h 

the monum«it repaired, and the colours restored, froi 

the pro&ts arising from the performance of ^* Othello ; 

but, in 1793, Malone's meddling and unscrupulous imper 

tiujence caused the effi^ of i>he poet to he painted white 

and this. w«3 done notd^li/Qat^y nod artistieaUy, but b] 

a common house-painter ; 

** Paiibin^ hU tomhstoiie, a^ he mMr>d his pl^a ;" 
and thus materially injuring tb« features, 

A few paces from the monument, under a flut stone, 
marked by the. fqllowing inscription, and parallel wiu 
the graves of the ather members of kiB fomily, ** hit 
bqdy is burieid/' 98 Dugdale, m 165Q| expreosly alftlts :-" 
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**OOOD FRBUD fob jests bake FOKBIAKS, 
TO DIGO THE DTUT HNCbOASED HEARS; 
BLE8TB BE TE. MAN YT. SPARES THE8 STONBB9 
AND CFRST BE HE TT. MOVES MT BONSB." 

These poor doggrel lines have been even attributed to 
hakspeare himself,* in order to prevent his bones from 
nng removed into the neighbouring charnel-house, now 
illed down, of which he is supposed to have entertained 

great horror. The Gothic doorway, in the north 
laneel wall, opened into this dretury store-house of 
[eletons, " which contained the greatest assemblage of 
[iman bones 1 ever saw," as Ireland tells us, who 
isited it in 1792. But, surely, such doggrel is only 
worthy of the grave-digger, (remarks Mr.De Quincey,) 
r the parish-clerk, who was probably its author/' 

As the most authentic of all the portraits of Shak- 
>eare, the Bust is especially valuable. '' The credible 
-adition of the town," says Mr. Wheler, ** is^ that it 
^*as copied from a cast after nature, taken after death ; 

practice sufficiently prevalent in that age, to support 

* A Mr. Dowdall, who visited Stratford in April, 1603^ writiot 
» his friend, Mr. £dward Southwell, refers to this epitaph, as 
made by himselfe (Shakspearej a little before his death ;' and 
dds, * Bot oBe« for fear of the curse dare touch his grave-stone, tho 
tis wife and daughters did earnestly desire to be laid in the same 
^ve with him.' Dowdall obtained this asd either btis of infor- 
oation relative to our poet, itotk the clerk, who sliowed the 
*hureh, and who was ' above Sfi years old{' but the gossip of 
uch worthies is of little Or •• real valae. Dugdiile, in his 
Antiquities of Warwickrikire,' jMO^litfaed la I6M» rtffen to the 
Bseription, * Good freod,' &c« 
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oral communication/' Like Droeshout's engraved 
trait, prefixed to the first folio edition of 1623, whi 
receives the tribute of " rare Ben Jonson,"* and whi 
ranks next in point of authority, it is deficient in hi 
art, but is the more likely to be an accurate delineati 
of the features. There is a considerable general r 
semblance between them, showing that the artists, w 
were literal copyists, were working upon the sa 
original ; both may be regarded as pleasing and|faithfal 
if not flattering, resemblances of the great poet. T 
famous Chandos picture (late the property of the Du 
of Buckingham, at Stowe, now in the possession of t 
Earl of Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House, Green Pa 
who purchased it, in the autumn of 1848, for 3 
guineas,) is the one which next bears a greater amouni 
of evidence of authenticity than any others that have 
been asserted to be originals, and is that, the engraving 
of which is the best known and most approved portrait 
of the bard. " All agree," remarks Mr. Fairholt, " ifl 
one striking feature; — the noble forehead, and quiet 
unostentations, kindly expression of feature, which mo^ 
have belonged to the ' gentle Shakspeare.' It is re- 
markable that the bust stands as good test phrenologicall] 



* ^ This figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 
Wherein the graver had a strife, 
With Nature, to outdo the life ; 
O could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he had hit 
His foce, the print would then surpass-— &c. *' B. J. 
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8 if it. had been adapted to the poet, — a singular 
Qstance of its truth " The length of the upper lip is 
I peculiarity also observable in Sir Walter Scott, whose 
ntellect most nearly resembled that of our immortal 
Iramatist.* The bust, too long undervalued, is by far 
he most interesting memorial of the poet that remains ; 
ind, as Mr. Halliwell observes, ** is the only one that 
orings him before us in form and substance. There is a 
living and mental likeness in this monument, one that 
grows upon us by contemplation, and makes us unwilling 
to accept any other resemblanoe/'f An intent study of 

* It is somewhat curious that, between Shakspeare and Scott, 

besides their general resemblance in the universality of their 

genius, as painters of men and manners, in short, of ^' each 

change of many-coloured life," not to mention the endless variety 

of nature ; there are several minor points of similarity, such as 

these : — ^both their initials are W. S. ; both were slightly lame ; 

'Shakspeare is believed to have dabbled in law ; as did Scott, who 

did not, however, relish its *' botherations;" Shakspeare, as a 

boy was most probably present at the splendid entertainments at 

Kenilworth, Scott superintended the royal reception of George 

IV. at Edinburgh ; both made their fortunes by their writings, 

purchased estates, hoping to found families, but the children 

of both, as their heirs, soon died, and the race became extinct ; 

both died without attaining to old age. However, while Sir 

Walter may be said 

^ To rival all but Shakspeare 's name below ;'* 
of Shakspeare himself, all are now unanimous in declaring, that 
^ None but himself can be his parallel." 
t Perhaps the most striking of the numerous engravings of the 
bust of Shakspeare, is that published by Mr. Britton, engraved 
by W. Ward, from a painting by Thomas Phillips, after a cast by 
G. Bullock. Mr. J. Merridew, the publisher of this little work, is 
the proprietor of the copper-plate of this fine mezotinto portrait. 
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it will bring out more and more the characteristic featarei 
aod exprension which must have been the transcript u( 
the mighty Shak6peare,and which no chance could have 
originated : — 

*• This marble buat of Shakspearb's noble face. 

Itself would, by its lofty forehead, place 

Him first amid the foremost of his race, 

For intellect's high pride^ and manly beauty's gnice«" 

The tomb-stones of four of the Shakspeare family, 
besides the poet's, are in a row on the step in front of the 
altar-rails. Immediately beneath Sliakspeare's monu" 
ment is the grave-stone of his wife> Anne, who died 
Aug. 6th» 1623, aged 67 years, with six Latin lines 
inscribed on it. Next to it is the Poet's, with the verses, 
** Good Trend/' &c., and next to that are those of 
Thomas Nash, and Dr. John Hall, with Latin inscrip- 
tions to each. Thomas Nash, in 1626, married Eliza* 
(beth, only daughter of Shakspeare's eldest daughter, 
"Susanna, and died April 4, 1647, aged 53 ; this Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nash, subsequently, in 1649, married Mr., 
afterwards Sir John, Barnard, of Abingdon, Northamp- 
stomshire, where she died in 1670, being the last direct 
liiaeal descendant of our poet. Next to Dr. John Hall's^ 
.Shakspeare's son-in-law, who died November 25th, 
1635, aged 60, is an inscription in English to Susanna, 
^ife of Dr. Hall, and Shakspeare's favourite daughter, 
<who died July 11th, 1649, aged 66 years; thuscom- 
l^leting this highly interesting family group of grave- 
«tones. The verses on her grave had been formerly 
obliterated to make room lor an epitaph to the memory 
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F one Richard Watts, otherwise unknown to fame, but 
irtunately, Dugdale had preserved them, and they have» 
few years ago, been judiciously restored, by lowering 
le surface of the stone, and re-cutting the letters, at 
ie expense of the Rev, W. Harness, the editor of an 
seful edition of Shakspeare. The four first lines are 
s follows . — 

** Witty above her sexe, but that's not all. 
Wise to salvation was good Mistris Hall, 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholy of him with whom she's now in blisse." 

Mr. R. B. Wheler, the historian of Stratford, has 
iso had the letters on the tombstones of Dr. Hall and 
rhomas Nash carefully renovated and deepened, and 
he armorial bearings recut 

Thiia have we pointed out and briefly described the 
'arious Shaksperiana, which throw such a magio 
iharm over the quiet, humble town of Stratford ; the 
lewing of which will ever fill the mind of the enthusi- 
istic literary pilgrim with the most delightful associa- 
ions, as he visits and inspects the home, and wanders 
kmong the rural haunts, of England's — ^the world's — 
rreatest genius. Often, in after years, will he look 
>aok upon,, and recall to memory, as one of the 
)leasantest events of his life, his Pilgrimage to the 
Birthplace of the Hard of Avon, — 

** Where his first in&nt lays sweet Shaupeare sung, 
Where the last accents faltev'd on his toBgue." 

With every such pilgrim to Stratford, " the mind 
refuses to dwell on anything that is not connected with 
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Shakspeare ; this idea pervades the place."* The 
is, as it were, present with us, and in imagination v 
almost see him, in his living form and aspect, beari 
us company on our way. " Through the same predomi 
nant associations, (remarks Mr. Knight) the pleasa 
town, the gentle river, the quiet meadows, the o 
woods, the pretty villages, which are as interesting ii 
themselves as many a locality which the topograph 
has delighted to describe, appear to have no value b 
in connexion with htm who was born here, and di 
here, — who had knelt in this church, and conversed wi 
neighbours in these streets, and gazed upon this river 
and rambled amidst these meadows and woods, and ba< 
been famihar with all the features of these scenes tha 
two centuries and a half have not yet obliterated/' II 
is the Stratford of William Shakspbare that we haT< 
come to see, and nothing more. 

In returning to Leamington, we now follow a differen 
route, — viz., the direct road to Warwick, of eight milesj 
or, ten mites the whole distance. The country throug 
which we pass is of a pleasant, rural, undulating eharae 
ter. Near Stratford, the wooded Welcombe Hill 
overhang the town ; among which vast entrenohmen 
from 40 to 50 feet deep, covered over with verdure, an 
adorned with trees, surrounding a large tumulus, form 
picturesque scene of sylvan dells, named the Dingl 
these formerly served as an ancient encampment, in 
fierce contests between the Britons and the Saxoi 

* Washiogtoii living's « Sketch Book.' 
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^ot many years back the blade of a spear, and the head 
>f a standard, once silvered over, were dug up on these 
tills, and are preserved by the proprietor of Welcombe 
Lodge, George Lloyd, Esq., whose handsome mansion 
8 delightfully situated among these tufted heights, the 
ipproach to which is conducted through part of the 
intrenchments. A conical eminence, near the house^ 
ODimands a beautiful prospect, looking down upon fair 
itratford, with its airy spire, and over the rich expanse 
f country watered by " Avon's winding stream/' which 
s Drayton has it, in his " Polyolbion,"— 

^ By Warwick, entertains the high-complezion'd Leam, 
And as she thence to Stratford on doth strain, 
Receiveth little Heile* the next into her train ; 
Then taketh in the Stour, the brook, of all the rest. 
Which that most goodly vale of Red Horse loveth best." 

About a mile and a half from Stratford, turning off 
he main road a little way, by a lane on the left, is the 
npadow of Ingon, which Shakspeare's father rented in 
570. Two Diiles further, a road on the left leads to 
b old village of Snitterfield,t a mile off, with it9 
ncient manor-house, and church, and yew tree ; here 
he poet's maternal grandmother had her jointure, and 
ere probably his father also possessed some property. 

■'■■■■■ - ■ ■ ' ■ ■— — »—i^»»i— I III — ^«— ay— > 

* The Heile joins the Avon at Charlecote. 

t At the Parsonage of Snitterfield lived for many yean, J^ffh 
fie author of ^^ Edge Hill," a poem containing many good local 
escriptions of scenery. An eccentric Shaksperian, John Jordan, 
ometimes called the '^ Stratford Poet," was also author of another 
>oem, named *^ Welcombe Hills ^** he died in 1809. 
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Another toad turns off on the right to Hampton Lucj 
formerly oalled Bishop's Hampton, which the travelh 
will no doubt have visited from the Charlecote side^ 
As we proceed onwards towards Warwick, the viei 
from several parts of the road is even more extensi^ 
than that from Packsaddle hill, two miles from Stratfordj 
presenting a beautiful panorama of the south-eastei 
portion of Warwickshire; the highly cultivated 
wide*ipread valley, with its pretty villages and vilh 
towers in the centre, being backed and circled round b] 
ranges of bold hills in the distance ; among which ar^ 
the Sbuokburgh Hills, near Daventry ; the Edge Hill 
famous in history as having been the scene of an engage 
ment betweeu the unfortunate Charles I. and the Parlia^] 
mentary forces ; the Cots wolds, near Cheltenham and 
Gloucester; Bredon Hill, in the middle distance, over* 
looking the rich vale of Evesham ; the noble Malveriu^ 
to the north-west ; and, far off, as a faint, cloud-like 
spot, the famed Salopian Wrekin. Upon this fine land< 
scape our Shakspeare must have many- a -time gazed ; aoJ 
many a pleasant exploring ramble must be have enjoyed 
}n his youth over much of this fair region. How would 
it have cheered his spirit, in his early struggles, as i 
{>oor, and, perhaps, friendless adventurer in the greai 
mcrtropolis, *' could he have forseen that, before man) 
years, be should return laden with honours ; that hi^ 
name shputd become the boast and glory ot his native 
place,, that his ashes should be religiously guarded as its 
most precious treasures, and that its lessening spire should 
one day become the beaooi^ towering amid the gentle 
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ndsicape, to guide the literary pilgrim of every naiioii 

hJH tomb."* 

At Longbridee turnpike, about half a mile from War- 
ick, the Shipstoii and Oxford main road tarns off on 
le right to Barford and WelJesboume. Near it is 
iongbridge House, the seat of the Jate Wm. Staunton, 
)sq , whose valuable library of local literature, history, 
}pography, and graphic illustrations, (among which last 
lay be mentioned a very complete oolleotton of nearly 
00 of the principal engraved portraits of Sbakspeare^ 
Dme of them very rare,) together with a fine museum of 
)(fa1 antiquities, are unrivalled in the county. On enter- 
ing the old town of Warwick by its ancient gateway, 
i'hich is a curious vaulted archway, cut through the sand- 
tone rock, above which is the hospital chapel with a fine 
eastern window, the visitor will observe close to it, on 
he left, the very handsome Earl of Leyoester's Hospital, 
ir aims house, with the date, 1571, marked upon it. 
rhe front of the building displays a beautiful specimen 
)f the ornamental half-timbered style of that time. 
rhis, with St. John's School, another rather fine old 
edifice, at the east end of the town, St. Mary's stately 
church, with its noble tower, conspicuous from afar, and 
he splendid Beauchamp chapel within, or adjoining, and 
last, not least, the magnificent Castle, that splendid speoi* 
nen of the glories of the feudal ages,-— all combine to 
render Warwick highly interesting to the stranger; 
&nd from the associations which they call up connected 

« Washington Irving't ** Sketch Book." 



: 
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with the '' olden time/' after having allowed ourselv 
as on this occasion, to be carried back in imagination t 
*' the golden days'' of Old England, they are a no uniitt 
termination to our " Pilgrimagb to^TRATFORO-uPO 
Avon, the Birthplace of Shakipbare." 

'* Revolving years have flitted on, 

Cprroding time has done it$ worst ; 
Pilgrim and worshipper have gone 

From Avon's shrine, to shrines of dust ; 
But Sbakspearb lives unrivall'd still. 

And unapproach'd by mortal mind ; 
The giant of Parnassus' hill. 

The pride, the monarch of mankind ; 
Greater than they of Greece and Rome, 

The Glory of our island home !" 
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immortalized bride of the bard, with his courting chair ; the 
Keeper's Lodge, Fulbrooke Park, the place of his temporary 
confinement ; and the venerable mansion at Charlecote Hall, 
within whose walls Sir Thomas Lucy sat in magisterial authority 
on the offending poet." — Gentleman's 'Maoazin e. 



Folio Proofs on ladia Paper, before the Letters, (of which only 
30 copies were printed) jS\, Is., extra boards. Imperial 4to. 
Proofs on India Paper, 128. Imperial 8vo, 7s, 6d. Now reduced 
to less than half-price. 

SHAKSPEARE MEDAL, 

issued by Mr. Young, of Leamington, is a fresh tribute to the 
imperishable fame of the immortal Shakspeare, representing on 
the obverse, an extremely faithful copy of the monumental bust 
JD the chancel of Stratford Church, and on the reverse, the house 
in which the renowned Poet was born. It is executed with most 
minute correctness, and reflects the highest credit on the skill of 
the artist. 

Price, in Bronze, 48. 6d., in Silver, 12s. 6d^ 



SIX VIEWS OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 

COMPRI^ING THB FOLLOWING SUBJECTS ! 

Sliakspeare's Birth- Place. The Guild Chapel. 

Interior of the Church, showing Shakspeare's Monument, &c* 

The « :hurch, N.W. View. The Church, S.E. View. 

Street View, showing Shakspeare's Hall, &c. 

The above Sets of Engravings are worked on Demy Octavoi 
and done up in a neat Portfolio^ price 28. each Set. 



WELCOMBE HILLS, 

Near Stratford-upon-Avon, a Poem, historical and descriptive. 
By John Jordan, of Stratford, Wheelwright, 1777- With 
Portrait by HoJl, of I^ndon, and a Biography, prepared expressJji 
for this edition by R. B. Wheler, Esq., of Stratford. Published 
at 3s., now reduced to Is. 6d, 



PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 

A very fine Ent^^'Aving from the Bust, (of which it is an accurate 
representation.) in mezzotinto, originally published by Mr.BrittoDi 
in 1816, small folio, drawn by Phillips, engraved by Ward. First 
proofs were sold at 21s., now offered at 28* 6d. plain impressions, 
and 48. on India paper. 



GUIDE TO STRATFORO-UPON-AVOBT^ 

Containing its ancient history, description of the Church, and 

other Public Buildings, by R, B. Wheler, Esq., with engravings, 

Large paper 8vo. 38., published at Us. ; small paper, with plates^ 

Is. 6d.. published at 2s. 6d.; without plates Is., pub. at Is. 6d. 



JFust published, in Foolscap Octavo, extra cloth boards, with 
illui^trations, price Two Shillings ; and 25 copies only, OQ 
large paper, Four Shillings each. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 

THE 

BIRTH-PLACE OF SHAKSPEARK 

BY A PHYSICIAN. 
■*• Thou Genius, who hast never met thy peer, 

Who shall with thee contend— vvih thee — Shike-spbar !" 



John Mermdevt has likewise <m Sale a large collection of 
4'RATFORD Local Views, Shiespeare Portraits — some of 
hem rare — ^Views of Shakspbarb's House, with the Jubilee 
^rocesaion, &e. &c., besides the following Shakspbrian Works 
I interest: — 

Drakb'8 (Dr. Nathan) Shakspbarb and his Times, incladiog 
he Biography of the Poet, Criticisms on his genius and writings, a 
lew Chronology of his Plays, and a History of the Manners, Cns- 
Offls, and Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, and Literature of the 
Slizabethan Era, 2 vols 4to, large paper, (above 1,400) pages, with 
ine portrait and a plate of autographs, hlf- bd, very neat, quite new, 
mbat£7 7s £1 IDs 

Becket's Shakspeare Himself Again, being a full but dispassionate 
•xamen oi the Readings and Interpretations of the several editions, 
i vols, neat, half cloth, 5s 1815 

Boaden's Enquiry, into the Authenticity of the various Portraits of 
Shakspeare, with five fine engravings from the painting bv Com. Jan- 
jen by Turner, from M. Droeshout's, by Swaine, the Monamentai 
Bust at Stratford, by Scriveu, the Chandos Picture by Scriven, and 
Ihe engraving by Marshall, 8vo, bds 6s 

Another copy, tfie quarto edilioHf containing three portraits, fine 
proofs, on India paper, viz, the ensraving from M. Droeshoul, the 
bust by Scriven, the head by Marshafi, 5s 1824 

Citation and Examination of Shakspeare, Euseby Treen, Joseph 
Carnaby, and Silas Gough, before Sir Thomas Lucy, touchiag Deer 
it«aling, 1582; bds« scarce, 5s 1834 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, from the first edit, 1603 Is 6d, pub at 5s 

Malone's Letter to the Rev. R. Farmer, D.D. relative to the edition 
of Shakspeare, pub 1 790, neat, half bound 8s 

Shakspeare's Play s» folio, probably the 2d edition, wanting the title, 
ind otherwise imperfect ]2s 

AvoN---Ireland's Picturesque Views of the upper or Warwickshire 
Avon, with observations on the public buildings and other works of 
irt in its vicinity, fine impressions of the plates, large paper , green 
rioth, uncut, scarce £1 58 — 179^ 

Another copy, small paper, bound in gre«i ealf, gilt edges, pur- 
diBsed by J. M. at the Duke of York's sale 14s 

Illustrations of Shakspeare, from pictures painted expressly for this 
work, by Robert Smirke, Esq, R*A,, and engraved in (he finest style 
by the most en^inent historical engravers, puis 1 to 4, French paper, 
!»ahlished 25s each The four for £1 5s Od 

The same, Nos. I to 4, imperial 8vo, pub I8s each The four for 18s 

First sitting of the Committee on the proposed Monument of Shaks- 
peare, taken in short hand by Zachary Craft, bds, ISmo, Is 6d i82a 



Jacksnn'i Shakipeare's Genias Jattlfted, being restoratioiu of 70 
passages in his plays which haye hitherto held at defiance the penetri 
^on of all his commentators, cloth, pub at 14s 48 6d — 181 

Malone— Cursory Criticisms on the edition of Shakspeare^ pablish* 
by Edmund Malone, half-bd, neat 2s 6d — 1T9S 

Skottowe's Life of Shakspeare, enquiries into the origin of his dr» 
matic Plots and Characters, and Essays on the ancient Theatres 
theatrical usages, 2 vols, 8vo, bds, pub at 2Is — 6s— (Mr Jolley's cop; 

Shaksperiana — Catalogue of all tbe Books, Pamphlets, <firc, relatii 

to Shakspeare, with an account of the early 4toeditionsy and theprie 

at which they have sold in public sales, <&c, pub at 58 2« 6d — IS2 

MoncreiPs Excursion to Stratford-on-Avon, with life of Shakspe; 
plate of Stratford, iJimo Is— 181 

Capel's Notes and various Readiu|fs of Shakspeare, part the Is 
with a General Glossary, large paper, fine copy, hlf-bd, uncat, 4tOy I 

The Union Shakspeare, a series of Designs intended to illastrate tin 
Immortal Bard, by the most eminent British Artists, parts 1 to 5, im- 
perial folio, India proofs, pub 21s each Together, 28i 

COVENTRY, Dugdale's Antiquities of, small folio, beautifully 
inlaid on large folio, and illustrated with a portrait of Dugdale^ 
and nearly fifty engravings, some of which are from private plates* 
and others scarce, a few drawings are also inserted, hlf-bd •£! 1 1 s 6d 

History of Guy Earl of Warwick, containing a true account of 

his many valiant actions, and Boble and renowned victories, &c^ 

extracted from authentic records, with nearly thirty additional 

engravings, inlaid, and half-bound, large folio, to correspond with 

Dugdale's Coventry. ^1 I Is 6d 

The above ttoo vols form most desirable companions, possessing 
great local interest ; they were originaMy the property of the late 
General DowdesweU, and have since been iUtistrated by the present 
proprietor. 

Sbakspeare's House, with a lepresentation of Tragedy and 
Comedy crowning the Bust, at the last Grand Festival 6d 

VisiTons TO Stratford will find an ample variety of Local 
Views, Portraits of Shakspeare from the Monumental Bust, 
Gvides to the Town, Shakspeare Medals, &c. &c., at the principal 
Booksellers. The following prints are also published at Sjtrat- 
ford : — ^Interior and exterior of the Church, Boyal Quarto, printed 
in three colours; the Birthplace, Chapel, and Old House, in 
High-Street ; a fine print from the Bust. 

Smaller subjects from each of the above on note paper ; also a 
set of views in a neat cover, entitled the ^ Home of Shakspeare," 






Tiist published, in Demy Octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, giU 
edges, toith ttoo Engravings, price Three Shillings, 

KEMMKS OS THE BAORAl. UVFLUEISCE 

OF 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS : 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HAMLET. 

BY THE 

REV. THOMAS GRINFIELD, M.A. 

Also, Just published in Foolscap Octavo, extra cloth boards, gilt 
edf/es, icith Illustrations, price 2s. 6d., and toith Mr, Wheler's 
Guide to Stratford, price 3s, 6d., 

A PILGRIMAGE TO 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 

THE 

BIRTH-PLACE OF SHAKSPEARE. 

BY 

CHARLES VAUGHAN GRINFIELD, M.D. 

Published in London by Longman, Brown, and Co., and in 
Coventry by John Merridew ; sold also by the Booksellers of 
Leamington, Warwick, and Stratford-upon-Avon. 



The Publisher has for Sale a large collection of Shaksferian 
Portraits, Views, Mr. Young's Medals, in Bronze and Silver, 
besides various interesting Warwickshire and Shaksperian Works, 
any Orders for which will be thankfully received, and meet 
with immediate attention. 

3. Hertford Street. Coventry, 1850. 
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COKTAIIIUI* A COMClfB 

ACCOUNT OF ITS ANCIENT mSTORT, 
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Bt ROBERT BELL WHELER^ 

AUTHOB OP 
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NEW EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMBROCS BNGRATIN68. 



PtJBLISHBD BT 
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A GUIDE TO STRATFORD. 



Stbatfobd-upon-Avon, celebrated in the annals 
of topographical fame, is possessed of peculiar 
attractions j and by every admirer of the matchless 
Bard to whom it gave birth, and of his poetry, 
which for two centuries has so brilliantly illumined 
the dramatic hemisphere, is approached with seu'^ 
timents that few places inspire. Though there be 
other important names connected with its local 
biography, yet that of Shakspeabe alone confers 
immortality upon hb natal town j and by an 
association with his genius, the scenery of the 
surrounding country, celebrated as the favourite 
haunt of Nature and of the Muses, and the banks 
of that stream upon which softly floated the en-* 
chanting music of the sweet Swan of Avon, are 
rendered remarkably interesting. So natural, and 
80 laudable is the curiosity which induces every 
inquisitive and enlightened traveller to visit this 
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classical and cpnsecrated ground^ tbat very few 
leave unexplored any part of the Town that bears 
the slightest memorial of the divine Bard^ who 
was and ever will be its greatest pride and orna- 
ment. Here we trace his progress in the paths 
of life^ from ** an infant in the nurse's arms," to 
the last ray of his benignant eye. We examine 
the humble roof that witnessed the birth of that 
genius, which afterwards shone and ever will shine 
in his works with distinguished luslxe \ we trace 
him to the School, where he acquired the ^* small 
Latin and less Greek" which his acquaintance Ben 
Jonson allowed him to possess 5 we follow him to 
the scenes of his youthful imprudence 5 to his 
gardens ) to the site of that house where he 
passed his remaining days in tranquillity and 
independence 3 and we finally overtake him in 
that Chnrch, *' Ambition s utmost bound/* where 

'* Low sleeps the Bard, in cold obstraction lakL^ 

ct 

It is necesss^ to give a short historical illus- 
tration of the ancient and present state of the 
Town^ before conducting the reader to those 
places niost deserving of observation. 

Stratford is pleasantly situated upon the South- 
west border of the County of Warwick, on a 
gentle ascent from the banks of the Avon, which 
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derives its source from a spring called Avon Well, 
ia the village of Naseby, in Northamptonshire 3 and 
continuing its meandering course in a South-west di* 
rection, appr<Kaches Stratford in abroad and proudly 
swelling stream, unequalled in any other part of 
this beautiful river. The name of Stratford is 
undoubtedly derived from its situation on the great 
North road leading from London to Birmingham 
and Holyhead 3 stbjbte or stbet, signifying in 
the Saxon language a street or highway ; and the 
word FORD alluding to the passage through the 
Avon parallel with the great Bridge. 

This Town may be traced as remotely as three 
centuries before the Norman Conquest, at which 
early period a Monastery existed here under the 
superintendence of St Egwin, afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester, and founded perhaps by the Saxons 
soon after their conversion to Christianity. When 
or by whom this Monastery was dissolved cannot 
be ascertained 3 but that event probably occurred 
towards the close of the ninth century, when the 
monks of this province were supplanted by secular 
canons. Notwithstanding the distractions of the 
kingdom, this Town continued in the possession of 
the Bishops of Worcester until 1649 3 during which 
period Charters were granted to the inhabitants 
by yarious Kings, and several Bishops of the dio- 
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cese^ for establishing their fairs and market^ paving 
their streets^ and for the internal government of 
the Town ; which in the third year of Edward VI. 
was made over to the Dnke of Northumberland, 
in exchange for lands in Worcestershire. Upon 
the Duke*s attainder^ the Manor of Stratford^ with 
his other possessions^ fell to the Grown 3 and by 
Charles II. was granted to Charles^ Earl of Dorset 
and Middlesex^ in whose family it remains. 

The plan and the buildings of Stratford are more 
regolar than those of the generality of Towns equal- 
ly ancient. It consists of twelve principal streets, 
of which the High-street, Chapel-street, and Church- 
street, running in a line from North to South, 
are well paved ; and together with Old Town lead- 
ing from thence. Southerly, down to the Church, 
are particularly clean. The Town seems to have 
suffered less from external violence than from ac- 
cident. In the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh of 
Elizabeth, two dreadful fires happened, which en- 
tirely consumed two hundred dwelling-houses, and 
considerably impoverished the inhabitants. On the 
9th of July, 1614, another fire consumed fifty-four 
bouses in less than two hours ; being at a period 
when the houses here^ as well as in other places, 
were built of wood, and generally thatched. 
During the Civil Wars, Stratford seems to have 
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been more generally possessed by the Parliament- 
arians than the Royalists; but was probably of 
little service to either party^ except when the Bridge 
i^as guarded. Lord Brook marched from North- 
ampton, and through Warwick to Stratford^ from 
vrhence he drove Colonel Crocker's and Lieutenant 
Colonel Wagstaff*s forces. Arriving with several 
regiments of horse and foot, upon Saturday the 
25th of February^ 1642-3^ within two miles from 
Stratford, on the Warwick road^ Lord Brook found 
the Royalists, consistmg of about three hundred 
horse, drawn up under an opposite hill, probably 
near Welcombe; but the Parliamentarians soon 
drove the Royalists through Stratford, with the 
slaughter of only two of the Cavaliers, of whom 
several others were wounded 3 and a few prisoners 
were taken, who were sent to the county gaol. 
Within an hour after Lord Brook entered Strat- 
ford, the Town Hall was nearly blown up, by 
which one of the inhabitants was killed, four were 
wounded, and the adjoining houses considerably 
damaged. The Parliamentarians ascribed this cir- 
cumstance to a design by the Royalists of blowing 
up Lord Brook and his Officers, who were pro- 
ceeding to the Town Hall to hold a Council of 
War. The tradition of the Town is, however, 
that it was accidental. 
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Upon Tuesday, the 1 1th of July, 1643, Henrietta 
Maria (the Queen of Charles I.) triumphantly 
entered this Town on her route from Newark, at 
the head of 3000 foot and 1500 horse, with 150 
waggons, and a train of artillery. Here she was 
met by Prince Rupert, accompanied by a large 
body of troops ; and after sojourning three days 
at New Place, then possessed by Shakspeare*s 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Nash, and her husband, the 
Queen upon the 13th (Thursday) proceeded to 
Wroxton, meeting the King at the foot of Edgehill, 
in Kineton Field, about four o*clock in the after- 
noon ; and on the following day they entered 
Oxford. 

Within the last sixty years Stratford has under- 
gone many highly creditable improvements; its 
situation is extremely pleasant and healthy 5 de- 
riving a considerable addition to its beauty from 
the navigable river Avon. The turnpike roads 
are remarkably good around this neighbourhood ; 
and the coaches from and through this Town to 
most parts of England are numerous. In 1765, 
the total population of the Borough amounted to 
2287, and the houses 552. According to the 
return in 1821, the males were 1433; females 
1636; total 3069; — ^houses inhabited, building, 
and uninhabited, 635 ; by which it appears that 
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the population has greatly increased, although the 
woollen manufacture^ for which it was formerly 
celebrated^ is entirely gone, and the malting trade 
cxmsiderably diminished. An increase of popula- 
tion in the Parish of Old Stratford is attributed to 
a nnmber of houses (59) haying been erected since 
1811. The Borough and Parish in 1821 contained 
4229 inhabitants. 

The Town was first incorporated, and governed 
by a Bailiff and Burgesses, by Charter granted 28th 
of June, 1553^ seyenth of Edward VI., which recog- 
nises it as an ancient Borough -, and indeed from 
early records it appears that William Mollhig was 
the Pbapositus Villa, and John de-la-Comer 
and Alan de-Sotrethe, or Shottery, were the Catch- 
polls, or Sub-bailiffis of Stratford, in the sixth of 
Edward III., 1333. To the Bailiff and Burgesses, 
upon their incorporation, were granted the posses- 
sions of the dissolved College and of the Guild of 
the Holy Cross 3 enjoining them to maintain a 
Vicar, Curate, Schoolmaster, and* twenty-four alms 
people, and to repair the Bridge, the Chapel,- and 
other public structures. By a subsequent Charter 
in 1664, the government of the Town was vested 
in a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and twelve Bur- 
gesses, as it now remains. 

The visitor to Stratford will do well to com- 
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mence his perambulation by a visit to Henley- 
street^ wherein is 

THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SHAKSPEARE; 

an object of primary attraction and curiosity. 
Sbakspeare's father^ who does not appear to have 
been a native of Stratford, settled in the Town 
about 1550, and probably finding these premises 
suitable to his rank and occupation in life, estab- 
lished himself in them^ and afterwards became 
their purchajser. From him this property de- 
scended to the Po^, under whose will it is 
given to his grand-daughter, and in her*s to the 
descendants of William Hart, who married Shaks- 
peare*s sister. In the Hart*s family it continued 
to the ninth descendants, by whom, in 1806, 
this property was for the first time sold out of 
that family to Mr. Thomas Court, the late land- 
lord of the Mstidenheadj to whose widow and 
family, the present occupiers, the premises be- 
long. The stranger is shewn a room over the 
Butcher's Shop, in which our Bard is said to have 
been bom 5 and the numberless visitors who have 
literally covered the walls of this chaqiber with 
names and other memorials, sufficiently evince the 
increasing resort to this hallowed roof. 



MABKET HOUSE. 9 

To enter into a biographical account, either of 
the Bard, or of other eminent characters, natives 
of Stratford, is not the object of the present work. 
Such information is cont^ned in many publications, 
and is so easily accessible, as to aiipersede the 
necessity of further remark. 

Leaving the house where this most celebrated 
of our dramatic poets was born, and proceeding 
onwards, we meet with 

THE MARKET HOUSE, 

at the Eastern end of Henley and Wood-streets. 
This building was erected upon the site of an old 
house belonging to the Corporation, the first stone 
being laid by Mr. Morris, the Mayor, upon the 
19th of July, 1821, being the day of his Majesty's 
Coronation, In the lower part of this building, 
poultry, the produce of the dairy, and various 
articles, are exposed for sale on market days 
(Fridays), and the room above is appropriated to 
an Auction Mart, and other public purposes. The 
old Market House, or as it was generally called, 
Thb Cboss, was situated not far distant, at the 
top of High-street 3 but by whom, or at what 
period it was erected is unknown, though it was 
certainly subsequent to the Reformation, and was 
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probably as ancient as the time of ElieabeUi. In 
the centre were the remains (the base^ with- ptaA 
of the shaft) of an ancient Cross^ which undoabf^ 
edly stood there long before the erection of the 
wooden superstructure 5 and which were taken 
down and removed upon Saturday, the 11th of 
August, 1821 3 four square stones, inscribed with 
a cross, now marking its exact site. 

Proceeding in a southerly direction from the 
Market House down High-street, the attention is 
attracted by 

THE TOWN HALL. 

The first Town Hall, erected in 1633, was a 
lofty building, raised on semicircular arches, sup- 
ported by round columns 3 the roof was surmounted 
by 'a turret with a' cupola top, under which was 
the market bell 5 there being a common gaol at 
the South, and ar pillory at the North end. In the 
year 1767, the^greatest part of this structure was 
taken down^ ;1iie present edifice built in 17^, in 
the Tuscan Oi^er 5 and by Garriok it was dedi- 
cated to Shakspeare, at the Jubilee, in the fol- 
lo^itg year. On the West front are the arms of 
the Corporation -, and in a niche at the North end 
is placed a Statue of Shakspeare, presented to the 
Corporation by Garrick at the close of the Jubilee. 
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The large room within is enriched by several 
paintings. At the North end is a whole length 
of Shakspeare, painted in 1769, by the late Ben- 
jamin Wilson^ who has represented the Bard at 
the moment of inspiration^ and sitting in an antique 
chair. The attitude of the figure is well conceived^ 
and the countenance strongly expresses that " muse 
of fire" which our Poet so eminently possessed. 
At the opposite end is a whole-length painting of 
Garrick, by Gainsborough^ who has represented 
our admirable Roscius reclining against and em- 
bracing the bust of Shakspeare. Over the fire- 
places are whole length portraits of Queen Ante, 
and John Frederick, Duke of Dorset. Behind the 
great room are two smaller ones ; and below are 
the kitchens, &c., with two ceHs or places of con- 
finement. 

At a short distance from the Town Hall, a 
garden wall standing next the street ascertains the 
site of 

NEW PLACE, 

where Shakspeare passed the latter part of his 
life. This celebrated mansion was built in the 
reign of Henry VII. by Sir Hugh Clopton, Knt., 
being at that period called the Great House. It 
continued in the Clopton family till 1563, when 
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it was sold to William Bott^ and by him to William 
Underhill^ Esq.^ before 1570. . From the Underbill 
family^ Shakspeare (then only 33 years of age) 
purchased it in 1597} and having repaired it, 
cimtinued the name of New Place ', which appel- 
lation it bad acquired as early as 1565^ and which 
it retained till its demolition. On Shakspeares 
death, it came to his daughter, Mrs. Hall, and 
subsequently to her only child. Lady Barnard; 
after whose death New Place was sold, in 1675, 
to Sir Edward Walker, Knt., Garter King at Arms, 
from whom it descended to his only child Barbara, 
the wife of Sir John Clopton, Knt, of Glopton, in 
this Parish. Their youngest son, Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton, Knt., afterwards became poss^sed of New 
Place, which he modernised by external and inter- 
nal alterations 3 and in 1742, entertained Macklio, 
Garrick, and Dr. Delany, under Shakspeares 
mulberry tree. By Sir Hugh*§ son-in-law and 
executor, Henry Talbot, Esq., this captivating 
property was sold to the Rev. Francis Gastrell, 
Vicar of Frodsham, in Cheshire, who, in an evil 
hour, ordered the celebrated mulberry tree, planted 
by Shakspeare*s hand, to be cut down ; which was 
no sooner done, than it was cleft to pieces for fire 
wood. This took place in 1756, to the great regret 
and vexation, not only of the inhabitants, but of 
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every admirer of our Bard. The greater part of it 
yv^us, however^ soon after purchased by Mr< Thomas 
Sharp^ watch-maker> of Stratford 5 who, well ac- 
quainted with the value set upon it by the world, 
tarned it much to his advantage, by converting 
every fragment into small boxes, goblets^ toothpick 
cases, tobacco stoppers, and numerous other arti- 
cles. Nor did New Place long escape the destmc- 
iiye hand of Mr. Gastrell, who, being compelled 
to pay the monthly assessments towards the main- 
tenance of the poor, (some of which he expected 
to avoid, because he resided part of the year at 
Lichfield, though his servants continued in the 
House at Stratford during his absence), declared 
that house should never be assessed again ^ and in 
1759 razed New Place to the ground, sold the 
materials, and left Stratford in the dead of. liight, 
amidst the rage and curses of its- iibhabitanlsx . 
Nearly adjoining to Shakspearci^s^'gardai'stluiids 

THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

In the year 1269, Robert de Stratford, who seems 
to have been of some imp^ortance in this Town, 
and was father of John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of Ralph, Bishop of ChicheQtsa*, obtained per-* 
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mission of Godfrey Giffard^ Bishop of Worcester, 
to found an Hospital . and erect a Chapel here -, 
which was accordingly done under Robert de 
Stratford*8 direction. 

The first Charter or Licence was granted at 
Wanton de Mile^ upon the 4th of January^ 1269^ 
and contains many curious directions as to the 
habit and internal regulations of this Guild ; ap- 
pointing Robert de Stratford their first master, 
and directing that the members who dwelt in the 
Hospital should observe the rule of St Austin. 

This fraternity was partly religious and partly 
civil ; and for its support various houses, lands, 
and small rents were in process of time bestowed 
upon the Hospital of the Holy Cross, as it was 
originally denominated ; which, with the numerous 
benefactions given by persons upon their admis- 
sion, rendered the Society opulent and popular 
until the dissolution. After that period, the pos- 
sessions of this ancient establishment remained in 
the Crown, until Edward the Sixth, in 1553, 
granted them, with the Chapel, Guild-hall, and 
Alms-houses^ and also the College Tithes, to the 
newly-established Corporation. 

Of the Chapel first erected by Robert de Strat- 
ford upon founding the Guild, no part seems now 
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to remain. By the Guild accounts^ the present 
Chancel appears to hare been rebuilt about 1450 \ 
and as this was bat 181 years itom the period in 
which the fraternity was formed, it may be conjee* 
tared that the original Chancel was too small or 
too slightly constructed, when its re-edification was 
so soon required. Towards the latter end of the 
reign of Henry Vll. Sir Hugh Clopton, a liberal 
bene£iEu:tor to thb Town, and who at that time re- 
sided here, took down the other, part of the first 
Chapel, and rebuilt it at his own expense. It is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and is a well built 
and handsome structure 3 the Gothic architecture 
of the windows being ii^ imitation, of those in the 
Chancel of the Church. 

The North entrance is under a porch, which is 
somewhat elegant in its construction, and is orna- 
mented with shields of arms. In the centre is a 
niche, which might have originally contained a 
statue, surmounted by a cross. Tlus porch is 
strongly buttressed and embattled, and the frieze 
disfigured with grotesque devices. Against the 
East wall of the Nave is a monument erected in 
commemoration of Sir Hugh Clopton, the builder 
of the fabric, and recording in high and deserved 
terms of commendation his pious works and par- 
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ticnlar benefactions^ not only to this bis native 
Town^ bnt to many other places. 

The walls of this Ghapd were formerly orna- 
mented with a series of ancient^ allegorical^ histo- 
rical, and legendary paintings, in fresco, which 
were discovered during the reparation of the Chapel 
in the summer of 1804 ; and upon carefully scrap- 
ing off the whitewash and paint with which they 
were covered, many parts were found to be nearly 
in a perfect state. The most ancient were those 
in the Chancel, which were apparently coeval with 
that part of the Chapel. Of these, many parts, es- 
pecially the CROSSES, had been evidently mutilated 
by some sharp instrument, through the ill-directed 
zeal of our early reformers ; the ravages of time, 
no less unsparing, though less rapid, had also 
contributed so much to injure them, that the 
plaister upon which they were painted was ne- 
cessarily taken down before the repairs could be 
completed 5 so that those which were in the 
Chancel, with a small exception, are now de- 
stroyed 3 the rest in the Nave, and what is now 
a small anti-Chapel at the West end> being painted 
on the stone itself, still remain, though again 
coloared over. 

The paintings in the Chancel represented, in a 
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mde style^ different passages in the l^nds of the 
Holy Cross ; namely^ the invention or finding of 
the Cross by the Empress Helena^ mother of Con- 
stantine} and the exaltation of the Cross^ or the 
public entry of Constantine^ with his holy treasure^ 
into Jerusalem. 

Over the arch at the East end of the nave werd 
representations of the Resurrection and the Day 
of Judgment $ and at the opposite end were large 
paintings descriptive of the death of Becket^ and 
the combat between St. George and the Dragon. 
Beneath these pictures were two very curious alle- 
gorical pieces. In one of the niches between the 
South windows was a figure of St. Modwena ; and 
in the rest there had likewise been representations 
of other saints^ but these were nearly obliterated. 

Upon the South side of this Chapel is 

THE GUILD HALL, 

a building supposed to have been raised under the 
direction of Robert de Stratford, about the year 
1269, and which was appropriated to the use of 
the fraternity of the Holy Cross* The structure 
has, however, undergone many alterations, particu- 
larly on the exterior. The lower apartments are 
used by the Corporation for purposes of public 
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business, 83 is also an upper Chamber, now thrir 
Couneii and mnBiment room. Orer the Hall is 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

an institution open for all boys who reside in the 
Borough, and in which there can he no doubt that 
Shakspeare was educated. This School was 
founded in the reign of Henry VL, fey an eccle- 
siastic naaaed Thomas Jolepe, or JoWffe, a native 
of Stratford, and a member of the Guild;, who 
bestowed a revenue upon tluit fraternity for the 
support of this establishment. At the dissolution 
tiie endowment fell to the Crown j bufc Edward 
tto Sixth, about a fcnrtnight before his death, 
granted a Charter of incorporation to the Town, 
and provided for the future support of the School 
Contiguous to the Guild Hall are 

THE ALMS HOUSES, 

in which, before the dissolution of the Guild, 
t!wenty-four peojrie were maintained by t&at fra- 
teimlby. By the Charter oi incorporation in 1553, 
the continuance of these Alms Houses was pro- 
vided for. Twelve poor men, and an equal number 
of wiomettv avB now supported here by a weekly 
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allowance 3 besides receiving tK;casi<mal apparel 
and o^her advantages. 

Proceeding onwards^ €be next object that will 
atla^ict attention is 

THE CHURCH, 

wbich stands at the South-eastern extremity of 
tke Town, and demands admiration afr well for 
its antiquity and romantic situation, as on accoont 
of its containing the sacred dust of our admired 
oards. 

This formerly Collegiate Church, dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, is cruciform, consisting of a 
nave and side aisles, a transept or cross aisle, and 
a chancel or ch6it $ the tower being in the centre 
<MF tiie* crosff. It was originally a Rectory in the 
patrottage of the Bishopis of Worcester, in whbse 
(fi*e(cese H stands f and was ^tiVchaded in the tenth 
of £d^iH»dIH. 1337, of Bishop Montacute, by Johii 
dc9li^atford> Archbishop of Canterbury, by whotkr 
it 1^^ pres^ilted to the Chantry he had previously 
f6Md^ in the Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
ax^^ihinj^ the South aiisie df the Church, which 
iMe her had' rebuilt atj hi^* owii expend. 

To ms Chanty, coiisisti^ of fiVe Piieefts; of 
whom the Warden and Sub-Warden i^Mi jf^fp^ 
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tual, and tbe others elected and removed at tiie 
Wardens' pleasure, the Archbishop procured many 
privileges and immunities from Edward III. and 
revenues, arising from property in Stratford and 
other places, were settled upon them by the founder 
and other benevolent persons. 

Twenty-one years after this Chantry was esta- 
blished, Ralph de Stratford, Bishop of London, and 
nephew of the Archbishop, erected a large and 
substantial Mansion of squared stone, afterwards 
called THE College, adjoining to the West side 
of the Church yard, as a residence for the Priests. 
This was begun in 1363, and special protection 
was granted by the King's letters patent, till the 
work should be completed. 

To these Priests, Henry V. in the first year of 
his reign, gave an ample Charter with additional 
privileges} and soon afterwards the Church, ob- 
tained the title of Collegiate, Richard Praty being 
presented as Dean thereof, in the first of H^ry VI. 
1423. Dean Balsall, appointed in 1465, rebuilt 
the present Choir j and dying in 1491, was suc- 
ceeded by Dean CoUingwode, who instituted four 
Children Choristers to assist in the daily cele- 
bration of Divine Service in the Church; and 
settled considerable lands in this County for their 
maintenance. 
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Not many years after the College was thus com- 
pleted and endowed^ it was totally suppressed} 
and at the dissolution it was established into a 
Vicarage^ with the jurisdiction of a Peculiar 3 and 
continued in the gift of the Bishops of Worcester, 
as Lords of the Manor o^Stratford^ till the third 
of Edward VI. when it was sold to John Dudley, 
Carl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland 3 upon whose attainder, by Queen Mary, 
it came to the Grown, and was presented to^ by 
the suc(/eeding lords of the Manor — the family 
of the late Diike of Dorset, being the present 
patrons. 

Of the precise period in which this Church was 
erected there is no information ; though, from 
the union of the Saton and Norman Gothic, the 
tower, nave, and perhaps the transept, may claim 
as early a date as the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Leland not improbably conjectures that the pre- 
sent Church was erected upon the site of the 
ancient Monastery, which existed here three cen- 
tmies before the Norman invasion ; and Dugdale 
supposes the tower nearly coeval with the con- 
quest. The Chamel House, taken down in 1801, 
from its being of Saxon architecture, might have 
been part of the ancient conventual Church, and 
erected about the time of Edward the Confessor. 
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To this venerable structure the approach from 
the Town is by a paved wBlk, under an aveniie 
of arched lime trees. This walk terminates at 
the North entrance into the nave, consisting of a 
handsome porch, buttressed and embattled. Above 
ih^ dopr is a Gothic T^ndow, formerly admitting 
light to a small room over the porch, but now 
covered by a tablet recording the name of Mr. 
John Hunt, an Alderman of the Borough, at whose 
expense the walk was paved in 1719. The en* 
trance to the room is by a stair case in the North 
aisle) and it was probably the muniment chamber, 
frequent instances of which occur in Colle^te and 
other Churches, 

The Nav£ is a regular and handsome stractnre, 
raised on six pointed arches on each side, and 
supported by hexagonal pillars ; above which, on 
both sides, is a range of twelve well-finished cle- 
restory Gothic windows, each sub-divided by two 
upright mullions terminating in open tracery } and 
the roof is surmounted by plain battlements. 
The principal entrance into the Nave is at the 
West end, under a receding arch or door way^ 
over which are three unoccupied niches conjoined, 
(doubtless intended for statues of saints), with 
highly ornamented spiral canopies, shooting into 
the lower compartment of the large and elegant 
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west window^ which is a beautiful specimen of 
pointed architecture. The Nave is terminated at 
the Bast end by the West arch of the tower^ now 
occupied by a good organ and a loft. In the Nave 
there are no Monuments particularly deserving of 
attention. 

Th£ North Aisle appears to be of ancient 
date^ probably as early as the reign of Edward 
the Firsts the buttresses are irregular^ and the 
windows differ in their construction and mate- 
rials. At the East end was the Chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary^ used by the fraternity of 
the Holy Gross, by whom this Aisle was repaired 
in the reign of Henry V. To the altar was an 
ascent of three steps, which is all that can be now 
discovered ^ the Chapel being occupied by Tombs 
and Monuments, chiefly of the Clopton family, 
who derive their surname from the Manor and 
Mansion-house of Clopton, in this Parish, of which 
they have continued in possession upwards of five 
hundred years. The most ancient is an Altar 
Tomb under a pmnted arch on the South side, con- 
structed of carved free stone, with many pannels 
originally filled with shields, but long since torn 
away} and surmounted by a large marble slab, 
without either effigy or inscription, which renders 
it diflieult to determine for whom it was erected ; 
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but it 18 generally supposed to be a cenotaph 
for Sir Hugh GloptOD, Lord Mayor of Loadon, in 
1492- Upon the opposite side is another raised 
Tomb^ on ivhich are two recumbent figures of 
William Clopton, Esq. and Anne his wife 5 the 
former of whom is represented in armour, his head 
reclining upon an helmet bearing his crest, his 
sword and gauntlets by his side, and a lion at his 
feet. He died in 1592, and she in 1596. 

Against the East end, and between these tombs, 
is a superb Monument erected to the memory of 
George Carew, Earl of Totness, and Baron of Clop- 
ton, and of Joice his Countess, (eldest daughter 
of William and Anne Clopton last noticed), 
whose effigies in alabaster, coloured to resemble 
life, lie under an highly ornamented arch sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns. The front of the 
tomb is of white marble, carved in has relief, 
representing warlike engines and insignia, emble- 
matical of his office as Master of the Ordnance 
to Queen Elizabeth. Over the arch, on a large 
escutcheon, are the family arms > and within the 
arch are three Latin inscriptions. The first com- 
memorates Sir Thomas Stafford, an active General 
in Ireland, said to have been an illegitimate son 
of the Earl of Totness, to whom he was secretary 
when that Nobleman was President of Munster ^ 
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and whose " Pacata Hibernia'* he published after 
the EarFs deaths who gave him an annuity of five 
hundred pounds^ and several estates in Essex^ 
Devon, and Cornwall. Sir Thomas Stafford, who 
was Gentleman Usher to Henrietta Maria, Queen 
to Charles I. married the widow of Sir Robert 
Killigrew, father of Sir William Killigrew; and 
appears to have been very intimate with the great 
Earl of Cork, who by his will gave '' his true and 
faithful friend" (Sir Thomas Stafford) his diamond 
hatband, for which he paid two hundred pounds 3 
and whose son, Mr. Francis Boyle, married Eliza- 
beth Killigrew, daughter of Lady Stafford, by her 
first husband. It appears that Sir Thomas de- 
sired to be buried near his intimate friends the 
Earl and Countess of Totness, which, it seems, 
was not the case 3 for the blanks in the inscrip- 
tion, which was, probably, as well as the others 
on the same Monument, written by himself, were 
never supplied by the date of his death 3 nor is 
there any entry of his burial in the register. He 
certainly survived both the Earl and Countess. 

Of the life and actions of the Earl of Totness, 
a better account in a compressed form cannot be 
given than from the second inscription on the 
Monument, which is a vigorous and animated com- 
position. He was descended from a most ancient 
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and noble lineage, (in the male line of the illus- 
trious family of the Fitz«Geralds in Ireland, and 
the Windsors in England), who originally deriTed 
their surname from Carew Castle, in Pembroke- 
shire. From his yonth he was bred to the study 
of the art of war, and very early in life obtained 
the command of the army in Ireland against the 
rebellious Earl of Desmond. By Queen Elizabeth 
he was made a Privy Counsellor, and Master of 
the Ordnance in that Kingdom, under whom he 
was a fortunate Commander in « several expedi- 
tions ) especially in that memorable one when the 
Spaniards were driven from Cadiz in the year 
1596 ', and when Ireland was inflamed by domestic 
rebellion and the Spanish invasion, as Governor 
of Munster for the space of three years he bravely 
and successfully defended that unhappy country 
against its enemies, internal and foreign. Being 
at length recalled into England, he was advanced 
by King James to the dignity of Baron of Glop- 
ton, and made Vice Chamberlain and Treasurer 
to Anne, his Queen 3 Master of the Ordnance 
throughout England, Governor of the Island of 
Guernsey, and a Member of the Privy Council. 
By Charles the First, he was no less esteemed, 
and among other, not common proofs of his r^;ard, 
he was by him solemnly invested with the dignity 
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of E^rl of Totness. Upon such a man^ illostrioue 
by the splendour of his births and adorned with 
qualities that rendered him so serviceable to his 
country in war and peace^ were bestowed these 
honours^ the jnst reward of his virtues. He died 
without issue^ the 27th of March, 1629, in the 
73d year of his age ; and his sorrowful wife, with 
^vhom he lived forty-nine years, erected this Mo- 
nument as her last gift to the memory of the best 
of husbands and of men. She died upon the 14th 
of February, 1636, aged 78. 

Close to this Monument is a comparatively dimi'^ 
nutive Tablet, upon which is a woman kneeling 
at a desk, erected to commemorate Amy Smith, 
during forty years waiting gentlewoman to the 
Coontess of Totness. She died at Nonsuch, in 
Sunrey, the 13th of September, 1626, aged about 
60 years 3 and the Countess, from a grateful re* 
membrance of so good a servant, caused her to be 
honourably buried here, agreeably to the desire of 
the deceased 5 and erected this Monument to her 
memory. 

Upon the opposite side is the Monument of Sir 
Edward Walker, Knight, Garter King of Arms, 
one of those faithful Royalists who sufiered so 
much in the cause of the unhappy Charles. He 
was onginally a domestic servant to the Elarl of 
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Arundel^ by whom he was appointed Secretary 
at War in the expedition into Scotland, in 1639. 
Charles the First gave him the same situation, to 
which he added that of Clerk extraordinary of the 
Privy Council. He steadily adhered to that in- 
jured and unfortunate Monarch in all his snfierings 
and misfortunes 5 and whilst with the King at Ox- 
ford he was made MA. and afterwards Knighted 
Upon the King*s death he joined the Court of 
Charles II. at Brussels, and attended him into 
Scotland ^ which expedition proving unsuccessful, 
Charles again returned to the Continent, where 
Sir Edward joined him, serving him in the same 
Capacities as he had his father^ and upon the resto- 
ration received the reward of his distinguished 
loyalty, being made Garter King of Arms. He 
died suddenly at Whitehall the 20th of February, 
1676, aged 65, deservedly lamented as a man of 
considerable abilities and inflexible integrity. 

The South Aislb is well built, and strength- 
ened with buttresses terminating in foliaged pin- 
nacles ; and at the South west corner is a circular 
staircase, which externally has the appearance of an 
octagonal embattled tower. This Aisle was built 
by John de Stratford in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, during the time he was Bishop of 
Winchester -, and at the East end he founded a 
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Chapel^ which he dedicated to St. Thomas i. Becket. 
The ascent to the altar still remains 3 and near it 
in the South wall are three empty niched^ , spirally 
canopied, probably the seats for the officiating 
Priests. 

Ths Transept was erected, according to Dug- 
dale, by the executors of Sir Hugh Clopton, to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century ^ but most 
probably it was only repaired, as it seems of 
equal antiquity with the Tower, which certainly 
is of earlier date. The South end of the Transept 
was formerly used as the sacristy till 1773 3 when 
a small brick room, ill corresponding with any other 
part of the edifice, was most tastelessly erected for 
that purpose against the East side of the Transept 
and the South of the Chancel. Of the Monuments 
in the Transept, the most ancient is against the 
West wall of the South end > and within the arch 
of which is an almost obliterated inscription, over 
a raised Altar Tomb rudely carved. The first 
part of this curious memorial is in Hebrew, being 
the 21st verse of the 1st chapter of Job, expres- 
sive of the instability of human affairs j^the second 
part is in Greek, stating that the earth and this 
Tomb cover the corporeal part of the deceased^ 
and that the heavens possess his spirit and soul j— - 
the third is in Latin, nearly to the same effect ; 
and then follow these English rhymes, which seem 
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to be an amplification of the Monumental inserip- 
tion for Bishop BuUingfaam in Worcester Cathedral, 
who died in 1576 : 

Heare borne^ heare lived, heare die(^ and buried heare, 
Ueth Ricfaarde Hil, thrise bailif of this borrow ; 
Too ttatronea of good fikoie be mnrried in Godea fearer 
And now releast in joi, he roasts from worldHe sorrow. 

Reare lieth inlombM Ihe oorpa of Hicharde Hill, 

A woollen <kaper beeing in his time ; 

Whose virtues live, whose fame dooth florish stil, 

though bee desolved be to dust and slime. 

A mnror he, and patertie mai* be made 

For such as shall suckcead him in that trade ; 

He did not use to sweare^ to glose^. eatber falgnc^ 

His brother to defraude in barganinge ; 

Hee woold not strive to get excessive gaine 

In aai cloath or other kinde of thinge ; 

His servanl^ S. I. this trueth can testifie, 

A witness that beheld it with mi eie. 

There ie no date upon this Tomb ; bnt by the 
itegister it appears thait Mr. Richard Hill, Alder- 
man^ was buried on the 17ih of December, 1593* 
The *' learned' Theban" who composed the in- 
scription, (exceptiuf^ the Scripluittd portion), was 
probably the deceased's 8oa-in-la#, Abraham' Stor- 
ley, whose correspondence is noticed in Boswell's 
edition of ShKk8peare4 

In f^eTmnsept, as in other parts of theChnrdi, 
are varion«'Monnment8> whicbhavte no peculiiaity 
c4ther in eirecttDfam or their in80i$ptione> to^ reeon- 
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mend them to particular attention, if that of Mr. 
Natliaiiiel Mason, an eminent attorney of this Town, 
be excepted 3 whose memorial was composed in 
not inelegant Latin by Somervile, the Foet, in 
wbose works it has, because perhaps unknown, 
been hitherto omitted. 

The Ghakgbi* is separated from the Transept 
by a screen, which originally formed part of the 
old rood lolt. This is the most perfect and beau^ 
tifol portion of the whok fabric, and was erected 
between the years 1465 and 1491, by Thomas 
Balsall, D. D. who was Dean at that period. On 
each side of the Chaneel are fiTe large unilbrm 
windows, hi^ly finished in the Gothic style, and 
originally emb^shed witii painted glass, the re- 
mains of which were in 17^ taken out and con- 
fusedly put together in the centre of the East 
window, on each side of which: is a niche, wherein 
statues were formerly placed, exquisitely finished 
in the florid Gothic style. In the South wall, near 
the altap, are three niches conjoined, in the same 
ornamented style, being the ancient conee88tt9 or 
seats foir the Priests assisting at mass ; and close 
to them on Ihe East side is the- pncina. On each* 
side of the Chancel is a range of Stalls belonging 
to the aneient ehoir, and remaricablle for the gro- 
tesque* muimep in which the undier part of eacb 
seat is earvedi On' IJhe North sidis, just above (lie 
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stalls, is an ornamented door-way, formerly the 
entrance into the Crypt, or Charnel-house ^ %yhich, 
from the immense quantity of human bones depo- 
sited there, could have been used for no other 
purpose for many ages. This capacious vault 
was built in the anornamented Saxon Gothic style j 
over which was a room, where perhaps mass was 
performed for the souls of those whose bones were 
deposited below $ although it has been supposed to 
have been the bed-chamber appointed for the use 
of the four Choristers. In 16 19, this room was 
called the '^ Ministers study/' and upon the 17th 
of March in that year, the Churchwardens, by an 
order in the vestry book, directed it to be repaired. 
The general appearance of this Crypt afforded rea- 
son to believe that it was the most ancient part of 
the Church* It was taken down in 1800« in con- 
sequence of its dilapidated condition. 

Many circumstances combine to render this 
Chancel extremely interesting, not only as covering 
the ashes apd containing the perishable memorial 
of its pious builder, but from its being the sacred 
depository of the mortal part of our illustrious 
Poet, of his family, acquaintances, and friends. 
Of the Monuments with which this part of the 
Church abounds, the most curious specimen is the 
Altar Tomb erected against the North wall, within 
the communion rail, to the memory of Dean Bal- 
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sall^ who rebuilt this choir, and died in 1491. The 
j&ont is divided into five niches or compartments, 
figures in each, representing some of the most 
kable scenes in the history of Christ. There 
two similar divisions, containing figures, at each 
id of the Tomb, wliieh is covered with a marble 
bb^ originally embellished with a fignre in brass, 
id a marginal inscription, long since torn awayi 
it the initials of the Dean*s name> vizi t; li» with 
le letters iin carved in stone, remain in several 
|^Iac68 upon the border of the Tomb. 
The next Monument in point of time is erected 
^wgBmst the East wall, to the memory of John 
! Combe, Esq.^ upon whom a satirical and frequently 
repeated epitaph, ascribed to his friend Shalapeare, 
. 18 said to have been written during Combe's life. 
^He died on the 10th of July, 1614 j and the in- 
scription records various sums that he liberally 
bestowed to pious and charitable uses, which are 
still enjoyed by the objects of his bounty. 

Nearly over Dr. BalsalFs Toinb, and about iiv6 
feet from the ground, is the far-famed Monument 
of Shakspe&re, erected aboyq the grave which en- 
shrines his hallowed dust. The Bard is represented 
in the attitude of inspiration^ with a cushion before 
him ; a pen in his right hand, and his left resting 
upon a scroll. This bust is fixed under an arch, 

D 
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between two Corinthian columns of black marble, 
and upon the entablature are the arms of Shak- 
speare (surmounted by a skull^) and two small 
figures sitting, one holding in his right band a 
spade; and the other, whose eyes are closed, 
having in his left hand an inverted torch, and his 
right resting upon a skull. The bust was origin- 
ally coloured to resemble life, agreeably to the 
taste of that period 3 the eyes being of a light 
hazel, and the hair and beard auburn. The dress 
consisted of a scarlet doublet, over which was a 
loose black gown without sleeves. The upper part 
of the cushion before him was green, and the lower 
part crimson, with gilt tassels. Upon the tablet 
beneath the bust are the following inscriptions . 

JVDICIO PTLIVM, GENIO 80CRATEM, ARTE HARONBH, 
TERRA TEOIT, POFVLVS MARBT, OLTMFYB HABBT. 

STAY PASSENGER, WHY GOEST THOV BY SO FAST, 
READ, IF THOV CANST, WHOM ENVIOVS DEATH HATH 

PLAST 
WITHIN THIS MONVMENT, SHAKSPEARE, WITH WHOME 
QVICK NATVRE DIDE ; WHOSE NAME DOTH DECK Y8. 

TOMBE 
^AR MORE THEN COST } SITH ALL YT. HE HATH WRITT 
LEAVES LIVING ART, BVT PAGE TO SERVE HIB WITT. 
OBIIT ANO. DOF. 1616. JBTATIS 53. DIB 23. AP. 
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Below the Monnment on the second ascent to 
the communion table^ npon the stone covering the 
Bard's grave^ is this curious inscription : 

GOOD FREND^ FOR JESVS SAKE FORBEARE, 
TO DIGO THE DVST ENCLOASED HEARE j 
BLESTE BE YE. MAN YT. SPARES THES STONES^ 
AND CVRST BE HE YT. MOVES MY BONES. 

If any judgment can be formed from the impre- 
cati<m contained in the last line of ^is epitaph^ 
and from several passages in our Poet*s plays^ par- 
ticularly in Hamlet^ and Romeo and Juliet, there is 
little doubt but Shakspeare held the custom of re- 
moving the bones of the dead from the grave to the 
charnel-house in great horror. Of this practice he 
might, perhaps, have had ocular demonstration; and 
in viewing such a melancholy scene of human mor- 
tality, Shakspeare might naturally have suggested 
an apprehension that his relics would probably be 
added to the immense pile of human bones deposited 
in that gloomy receptacle. Through a lapse of 
more than two hundred years have his ashes re- 
mained undisturbed ; and it is hoped that no 
sacrUegious hand will ever be foun4 to violate the 
sacred repository. 

Of this bust, the earliest representation of our 
Bard that can be proved to be such, as it has 
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through prejudice and prepossession never b^n 
folly appreciated, it is important that the cha-' 
racter, the merit, and authenticity, as for as every 
circumstance will allow, should be ascertained and 
established. The credible tradition of the Town is, 
that it was copied from a cast after nature, a prac- 
tice sufficiently prevalent in that age, to support 
oral communication. ''But we have still/* says 
Mr. Britton, in his 'Remarks on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Shakspeare/ "& better criterion and a more 
forcible argument in its behalf ; one that flashes 
conviction to the eye of the intelligent artist and 
anatomist. This is the truth of drawing with the 
accuracy of muscular forms and shape of the skull, 
which distinguishes the bust now referred to, and 
which are evidences of a skilful sculptor.** Mr. 
Boaden, in his " Inquiry'* respecting the portraits 
of Shakspeare, regards this bust as a pleasing and 
faithful, if not a flattering resemblance of the great 
Poet. " The first remark,** says he, " that occurs 
on viewing this bust is, that it presents our Bard 
in the act of composition^ and in his gayest moodr 
The vis caikica so brightens his countenance, that 
it is hardly a stretch of fiincy, to suppose him in 
the actual creation of Falstaff himself. Very sure 
I am that the figure must long have continued a 
source of infinite delight to those who had enjoyed 
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his convivial qualities." It was undoubtedly erect- 
ed within seven years after the Poet's death 5 for 
Leonard Digges mentions the Stratford Monument 
in his verses prefixed to the player's edition of 
Shakspeare*s dramatic works^ printed in 1623. 
It is most likely that his widow^ or son-in-law 
Dr. Hall^ erected it ; and that the latter composed 
the inscriptions. As the Stratford bust is certainly 
the earliest representation of the great father of 
the English Drama that has yet been traced ; as 
the features in general are well carved^ and some 
parts of them particularly so^ and express that 
cheerfidness which he is said to have possessed ; 
it surely ought to be willingly confided in, and 
entitled to a greater preference from an impartial 
and unprejudiced public than it has hitherto 
received. 

Until Mr. Hamper recently published theXafe;' 
Diary^ and Correspondence of Sir William J Dug-' 
dale^ the name of the sculptor of Shakspeare*8 and* 
Combe's Monuments had remained in obscurity; 
and but for a note inserted by Dugdale in his 
Diary, 1653, it is probable that the sTrtist would 
never have been discovered. There the gratifying 
and satisfactory information appears, that the 
Monuments of our Bard and his friend John & 
Combe, were made by Gerard Johnson 5 and that 
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Sir Richard Vemey's Monnuieiifc^ at Compton^ and 
that of the Earl of Totness before noticed^ were 
made by Mr. Marshall, of Fetter Lane. In the 
^^CtrHJhatei r€iwmed in ApriU and Mag^ 1503, rf 
**aU th$ Siranff9rs Forreigntr* abiding in JjnUUm, 
where they were borne, and last lived before 
theyre coming over, what children every of them 
had, as also what servants and apprentices^ Stran- 
gers and English, of what Church every of them 
was, and English people every of them did sett 
on work/' as quoted by Mr. Hamper in the ap- 
pendix to his interesting publication, page 510-12, 
we find the artist of Shakspeare*s and Combe's 
Monuments, thus noticed : 

''(St. Thomas' Apostei.l'8.) 

''Garratt Johnson, and Mary his wiffe, hows- 
''holders^ a Hollander, borne at Amsterdam; a 
Tombs Maker ; 5 sonnes, aged 22, 11, 10, 6, 4, 
and 1 daughter, aged 14, all borne in England i 
26 years resident 3 a denizen > Eaglishe Chnrche } 
4 Jnrnimen ; 2 Prentizes, and 1 Englishman at 
work ', no servant." 

In the year 1 748, this Monument was carefully 
repaired, when the original colours were preserved, 
the expense being defrayed by the receipts arising 
from the performance of Othello in the old Town 
Hall, on the 9th of September, 1746, which was 
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generously given by Mr. John Ward^ (maternal 
grandfather of the present Mrs. Siddons^) manager 
of a company of comedians then performing in 
this Town. In 1793> the bust and figures above 
it, together with Mr. Combe's offices, were painted 
white at the request of Mr. Malone 3 an instance 
of bad taste which was thus satirized, perhaps 
with undeserved severity in his capacity of com- 
mentator, in the album kept in the chancel : 

Sftnmgery to whom thb Monument is shewn, 
luToke the Poet*s curse upon Malone; 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste betrays. 
And daubs his Tombstone, as he man his Plays! 

Between Shakspeare's grave and the North wall 
is bnried Anne, the widow of our Poet, who died 
on the 6th of August, 1623, aged 67 ; and on the 
opposite side of Shakspeare's grave, lie other mem- 
bers of his family ; viz. Dr. John Hall and Susan- 
nah his wife, the Poefs eldest daughter ; who, as 
the grave-stone formerly set forth, was '' witty 
above her sexe >" he died the 25th of November, 
1635, aged 60, and she upon the 1 1th of July, 1649, 
aged ^^ \ — and Thomas Nash, Esq., who married 
Elizabeth the only child of Dr. Hall, and died on 
the 4th of April, 1647, aged 53. 

Against the North wall is a handsome Monu* 
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meat (of which the artist was " Thomas Stanton^ 
HoL") with well carved busts in alabaster of 
Richard Combe, Esq., and of Judith Combe, io 
whom he was to have been married, had not death 
prevented it. This memorial was erected by 
Richard Combe, in testimony of his unfeigned love 
for his intended wife, who died upon the 17th of 
August, 1649, in the arms of him who most entirely 
loved and was beloved of her, even to the very 
death. 

Fixed against the East wall, in the South comer 
under the great window, is an elegant and bea^iti- 
fuUy finished Monument by Rysbrack, erected to 
the memory of James Kendall, Esq., and adorned 
with his bust, a profile of Mrs. Kendall on a 
medallion, afid tvtro wellrexecnted figures of infan- 
tile genii, one siipporting the medallion, and the 
other holding a serpent, embowed in a circle. His 
father, James Kendall, Esq., one of the Gentlemen 
of th^ Bedchamber to King James the Second, and 
Colonel in the Guards, was first chosen a Member 
of Parliament in 1684 5 but rather than vote for 
the repeal of the penal laws and test, resigned his 
place and commission. After the revolutioi\, King 
William appointed him Governor of Barbadoes, 
which situation he filled for five years ; and upon 
his return, h^ was made one of the CommisQipners 
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for execatiDg the office of Lord H^ Admiral. 
He died at Carshalton^ in Surrey^ in 1708, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey 5 leaving this 
his only son, James Kendall, Esq., of Stratford 
College, inheritor of his yirtues and fortune, who 
died the 19th of October, 1751, aged 51. Mrs. 
Kendall, by whom this Monument was erected, 
died the 31st of August, 1769, aged 72. 

The Toweb of the Church is undoubtedly of 
very ancient date 5 it is built in the early Norman 
Gothic style, upon four pointed arches, supported 
by massy clustered pillars, and contains six musi- 
cal bells. Upon this Tower was formerly a timber 
Steeple, covered with lead, and measuring in height 
about 42 feet; which was taken doWn in 1763, 
and the present octagonal stone Spire erected in 
the following year. 

Having directed the attention of the stranger to 
those objects most worthy of notice in the Church, 
it is now proper to give a short account of 

THE COLLEGE 

since its dissolution by Henry VIII., in 1546. 
This venerable building stood within the wall to 
the West of the Church-yard, and was surrounded 
by pleasure grounds and gardens, in all probability 
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conuderably nore extensive tkan the Colkge close 
or paddock till lately enclosed, it was constrncted 
of hewn stone 3 and was a capacious, strong, 
handsome, and convenient ediftce. The prindpid 
entrance was at the East, which led into a spacious 
hall with a coved roof, adorned with stucco work $ 
and in the comers of the frieze were ill-fonned 
emblematical symbols of the fonr Evangelists, 
carved in oak. The North wing was originally 
occupied by the Warden and Priests, but after- 
wards converted into modern apartments^ The 
South wing consisted of the kitchen and its offices, 
stables, &c. This College was passed to several 
different possessors from the time of Edward VI.> 
who granted it to John Earl of Warwick, after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland, till it was pur- 
chased, in 1796, by the late Edmund Batlersbee, 
Esq., of tius Town 5 and by him, to the great 
regret of the inhabitants of Stratford, entirely 
taken down in the years 1799 and 1800. Since 
the dissolution, it had been the residence of seve- 
ral highly respectable and opulent families 3 the 
€ombe*s,Clopton's, Keyte's, Kendall's, FuUerton's, 
&c. 'y and in the cheerful days of Elizabeth, it is 
probable that the old hall resounded with laughter 
and merriment^ when Shakspeare partook of the 
hospitality of his old friend John & Combe^ the 
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xich and sagacious usurer^ and proprietor of this 
Tonerable edifice. 

A picturesque view of the Church and Town of 
Stratford will amply repay the stranger who has 
leisure for extending his walk through the South 
gate of the Church- yard^ and over the wooden 
Bridge to the opposite hill ; whence he may look 
with pleasure upon scenery which, though not 
remarkably extensive, must have delighted the 
comprehensive mind of the inimitable Shakspeare. 
From the hill, this Bridge, with the Church, forms 
a foreground to the Town, with Welcombe hills, 
Clopton house, and some of the Warwickshire hills 
in the distance. This Mill Bridge, as it is gene- 
rally called, was erected for foot passengers only, 
in 1590, which date appeared upon a stone fixed 
in the North face of the Eastern pier, together 
with some letters of an inscription so defaced as to 
be illegible. Upon its reparation in 1812, (for 
the timber frame only was new, and the piers were 
pointed), the old date was obliterated, and the fol- 
lowing inscription, erroneous, as well in the first 
date, as in the point of its being rebuilt, was carved 
on the original stone: — '' 1599. Rebuilt 1812. 
A. W. Mayor." This Bridge was erected by sub- 
scription; for upon the Ist of May, 1618, the 
Corporation covenanted, by deed ander their com- 
mon seal, with various persons, the principal pro^ 
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prietors of land upon the Gloucestershire side of 
the Avon, and at whose expence this Bridge was 
built, to keep it in perpetual repair. 

From these hills the visitor should continue his 
walk on that side of the river to 

THE GREAT STONE BRIDGE, 

and he will be recompensed by a pleasing view of 
the Church and of the Town. 

Jago, in his " Edge-hill,** speaking of Stratford, 
observes : 

*<To speed her wealth, lo! the proud Bridge extends 
His numeroos arches; stately monument 
Of old munificence^ and pious love 
Of natiye soil.** 

This Bridge, which crosses the Avon from East 
to West, at the North-east point of the Town, 
stands upon or near the old Saxon ford, being 
confessedly the noblest edifice of its kind upon 
this beautiful and classic river. Previous to the 
alteration of the causeway at the West end, it was 
376 yards in length, and about 16 feet wide, walled 
by a parapet on each side ; and consisted of four- 
teen principal arches in the pointed style, with 
five smaller ones under the causeway. 

Previous to the erection of this Bridge, which 
WHS built by Sir Hugh Clopton, Knight, in the 
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reign of Henry the Seventh, there was one of tim- 
ber only^ and no causeway 5 the passage was con- 
sequently very dangerous upon the overflowing of 
the river^ which induced Sir Hugh to remember 
that his native Town (as Fuller says in his 
*' Worthies^") stood on Avon^ a river in summer, 
and a little sea in winter, and to build this lasting 
memorial of his liberality. 

The most considerable damages which this vene* 
rable building sustained were upon the 18th of 
July, 1588, when both ends were carried away by 
a violent flood ; and during the Civil Wars, when 
one of the principal arches was broken down by 
order of the Parliament, probably about 1642 or 
1643, under the immediate direction of Colonel 
Bridges, for the purpose of securing the County 
from the incursions of the Royalists 5 but was 
repaired in 1652, by order of the County Magis- 
trates. In 1696, a subscription was made for 
raising the walls, which at that time did not in 
many places exceed the height of four or five 
inches j and a parapet of brick, surmounted by 
stone, was accordingly erected, breast high, which 
remained until the late alteration. The Corpora- 
tion of Stratford were bound to do the general 
repairs to this fabric ^ in 1812, however, an Act 
of Parliament was obtained, under the authority 
of which a toll was raised, and the Bridge with 
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its approaches were widened^ and other alterations 
effected^ under the direction of Mr. Mackintosh, 
the engineer. 

Close to this Bridge, on the East side of the 
Avon, is the hamlet of Bridge Town, partly in the 
Parish of Old Stratford, and partly in that of 
Alveston ; of which latter villi^, the {Npesent re- 
sidence of its proprietor, the Rev. Francis Fortes- 
cne Knottesford, facing tiie East end of the Bridge, 
(and formerly the seat of the Bishop's and the 
Brawn's,) is the Manor House. At Bridge Town, 
in Stratford Parish, formerly stood aa Hermitage, 
with a Chapel dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
endowed with lands for the repair of the Bric^, 
about the period of Henry VI., John Rawlins, a 
member of the Guild of the Holy Cross, being 
then Hermit there. The donation oi this Hermit- 
age, of which John Whitehead, a member also of 
the Guild, was Hermit in 1471> 1 1th of Edw. VL, 
came to the Cloptons, in whose family the Manor 
continues. 

THE AVON. 

» 

In March, 1635, William Sftndys, Esq. of Rad- 
bury, began his unexpected design of making the 
Avon navigable from the Severn at Tewkesbury, 
up to Coventry 5 in which nndartdcing he was 
encouraged and assisted by Charles I. as a concern 
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of pubKc importance. In two or three years this 
work was brought to Stratford^ and the patriotic 
Mr. Sandys would have carried it on to Coventry, 
had not the lamentable troubles of the nation pre- 
vented him. Soon after the Restoration^ Mr. 
Sandys laudably endeavoured to complete his ori- 
ginal project^ and reimburse the enormous sums 
which he had, probably with a trifling return, ex- 
pended, by applying to the Corporation of Coven- 
try to rent their coal mines 5 his appUcatimi 
was supported by the recommendation of Charles 
the Second, to whom Mr. Sandys was one of the 
Gentlemen Ushers of his Privy Chamber; the 
making of the Avon nav^ble beyond Stratlml 
was, however, not done ; which might lead to a 
conjecture that his losses were considerable. 

Vessds of about forty tons burthen come up to 
Stratford, and until within these few years this 
source of communication was of immense advantage 
to the town and neighbouring country in conveying 
all sorts of merchandise from Bristol, Gloucester, 
Tewksbury, Worcester, &c., into the inland part 
of this kingdom ; the bai^^es returning laden with 
the natural or artiicial produce of the country. 
Stratford had then the appearance of a small sea- 
port Town ; at present, however, in consequence 
of the numerous Canals, and the unparalleled im- 
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provement of the turnpike roads, the trade by 
water is considerably diminished. Connected with 
the Avon is 

THE CANAL. 

For this nndertaking, the completion of which was 
long and nnexpectediy delayed^ several Acts of 
Parliament have been obtained ; the first of which 
was passed in the thirty-third of Oeoi^e III. for 
making a Canal from that of the Worcester and 
Birmingham Company, at King's Norton, to Strat- 
ford. At progressive periods the works were coffl' 
pleted to Hockley, to Wootton, and ultimately to 
Stratford j and upon the 24th of June« 1816, a 
communication was effected with the Avon, Two 
dividends have been declared, and the shares are 
now advancing in value. From the Canal wharf, 
commences the 

STRATFORD AND MORETON RAILWAY, 

sanctioned by Act of Parliament^ and forming a 
direct communication with the central part of 
Gloucestershire. Nearly parallel with the venerablo 
bridge before. noticed, is thrown over the Avon, a 
brick bridge, claiming no pretensions to architect 
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toral taste, and sadly detracting from the beauty 
of the expanding river. These works are com- 
pleted to Moreton^ and it is expected that the 
trade on the Railway will materially improve that 
of the Canal. 

THE JUBILEE. 

Of this memorable Festival a general outline 
only can be given. The nature of this work pre- 
cludes a minute detail of the circumstances which 
gave rise to the Jubilee, or of the proceedings 
during its celebration. 

In the year 1768, the Corporation, assisted by 
the contributions of the neighbouring gentry, re* 
built their Town Hall 3 soon after which, the 
celebrated George Alexander Stevens, being on a 
tour, visited his friend Mr. John Payton, the 
proprietor and occupier of the White Lion Inn, 
at Stratford 3 who having invited several of his 
acquaintances, some of whom were members of 
the Corporation, to spend the evening with his 
entertaining visitor, the conversation turned upon 
Shakspeare, the mulberry tree, and finally upon the 
newly-erected edifice 3 when regret was expressed 
that they possessed no statue to occupy the empty 
niche left in the North front. Shakspeare's occur- 
red as the most appropriate, and Stevens suggested 

E 
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aa application to GarFick, then in the zenitb of 
p«blic favor^ to give a benefit at his theatre, or 
otherwise promote a fund towards defiraying the 
expense of th^ proposed statae of his admired 
Bard. This hint being approved by the company, 
Stevens observed tha( as Garrick was fond of 
praise and profit^ he wonld^ if it were possible, 
tarn the measnre to his pecuniaiy advantage, at 
the same time that the intimation wonld gratify 
his vanity > and nnder this conviction^ Stevens 
addressed him on the subject. 

Stevens*8 engagements taking him to Wor^^ester 
in a day or two afterwards, he there received Gar- 
rick's answer, which in no manner declined the 
general wish expressed by the application 3 and 
for the information of the Corporation, he forwarded 
this letter to the Town Clerk. A more enlaiged 
comespondence ensued between the Coiporation 
and Garrick) and the freedom of the Borough 
being voted to him, it was conveyed in a well- 
wronght box made of Shakspeare's mulberry tree, 
and accompanied by a handsome letter, to which a 
polite reply was returned. 

Such were the incidents, however unpromising 
in (iieir first appearance, to which this remarkable 
festival was indebted for its origin. Flattered by 
this judicious compliment, Garrick conceived the 
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idea of celebrating the Jabilee^ and having im- 
parted his intention to his friends at Stratford^ be 
shortly afterwards persoaally visited them 5 and 
the plan which he developed to the Corporation 
being fully approved, he returned to London highly 
gratified with his reception, and determined on 
ceMbradng the proposed festivity in the foUowing 
antama, to which he invited his audience upon 
closing the theatre for that season. 

A magnificent octagonal amphitheatre, capable 
of conveniently holding one thousand spectators, 
waa^rected upon the Bank-croft, adjoining to the 
Avon, aiid which, to suit <&e prevailing taste, 
somewhat resembled Ranelagh Rotunda. Within 
was an orchestra for one hundred performers, and 
from the centre of the dome was suspended an 
amazingly large chandelier, consisting of eight 
hundred lights. The interior part of this beautiful 
building was finished with such symmetry and 
elegance, ^'that it would," says a contemporary 
writer, '' make a lover of art sigh to think how 
soon it would be demolished.'* Upon the margin 
of the Avon were ranged thirty pieces of cannon, 
(sixteen of them thirty-two pounders,) twelve 
cohoms, and some mortars. Many of the nobility 
and gentry arrived a week or ten days before the 
appointed time, to engage lodgings against the 
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approaching festival j and not only Stratford, but 
also several towns and villages in the neighbonr- 
hood, were completely iilkd with company previons 
to its commencements 

The opening of the Jubilee was announced by 
firing the cannon about five o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, the 6th of September, 1769 ; and imme- 
diately afterwards the principal ladies were sere- 
naded under their windows by a party of young 
men from the Theatre, with the following Song :— 

Let beauty with the sun arise, 

To Shakspeare tribute pay; 
With heavenly smiks, and speaking eyes, 

Give lustre to the day. 

Each smile she gives protects bis name, 

What face shall dare to frown? 
Not enyy*8 self can blast the hme 

Whidi beauty deigns to crown. 

About eight o'clock the Corporation assembled, 
and soon afterwards appointed Mr. Garrick Stew- 
ard, investing him with the insignia of his office, 
viz. a medallion, (on which was carved a bust of 
Shakspeare, richly set in gold, and which Garrick 
wore suspended at his breast throughout the Jnbi- 
lee,) and a wand, both made from the mulberry 
tree. Garrick therefore was present to receive 
the company at the Town Hall -, and daring the 
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interval of the public breakfast, they were amused 
ivith mnsical performances in the street. 

From the Town Hall the company proceeded in 
T^^lar order to the Church, where the Oratorio of 
Jddith, under the direction of Dr. Ame, was excel- 
lently performed; after which the company walked 
in procession to the Amphitheatre, preceded by se- 
veral of the musical performers, who sung this enli- 
vening chorus to an accompaniment of instruments : 

Tliis is a day! a holiday! a holiday,' 
Drive spleen and rancour far away; 

This is a day! a holiday! a holiday! 
Drire care and sorrow far avray. 

Ifere Nature nursM her darling boy, 
From whom all care an4 stHrrpw fly. 

Whose harp the Muses strung: 
From heart to heart let joy rebound. 
Now, now we tread enchanted ground, 

Here Shakspeare walked and snog. 

At three o'clock, between seven and eight 
hundred persons, ladies a9 well as gentlemen, 
sat down to an elegant public ordinary at the 
Amphitheatre 3 Mr* Garrick presided as Steward, 
and the company were occasionally entertained 
with catches, glees, &c. In the evening there 
was an assembly at the Amphitheatre, which 
was numerously attended. The whole Town was 
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illttminated^ and displayed a brilliant and exhilar 
rating appearance. Tnmsparencies were exhibited 
at the Town Hall, and at the window of the room 
where the Avonian Bard was said to have been 
bom. During the assembly^ an immense qnantifcy 
of beftntifnl fire-works were let off upon the 
opposite margin of the Aron^ where a temporary 
building was erected for that purpose. 

The second day's entertainment commenced 
with firing of cannon, rin^ng of bells, and sere- 
nading the ladies. After a public breakfast at 
the Town Hall, the company repaired to the 
Amphitheatre, where the Ode on dedicating the 
newly-erected Town Hall to the memory of Shak- 
speare was performed. In the centiv <rf the 
orchestra, with his wand of the mulberry wood in 
his hand, and the medallion suspended from his 
breast, sat Mr. Garrick 3 above whom, and raised 
much higher than the surrounding company, was 
placed the elegant statue of Shakspeare, cast pur- 
posely for this occasion, and now occupying the 
niche in the North front of the Hall. 

From this situation Mr. Garrick delivered the 
Ode, which met with uhiversal approbation and 
applause. It was generally allowed that in all the 
characters in which Garrick ever appeared, he 
never exerted more powers, or with greater variety 
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and judgment, or ever excited a greater emotioD^ 
or made a stronger^imfuression on the minds of hie 
auditors 3 and that the Ode> in point of poetical 
merits nd leas than the speaJter as to his elocntioii 
and mode of delivery, was jnstly entitled to im- 
bouiided idm&ation. 

In the afternoon, at three o^elook> a public dinner 
Mras i^en, which Was numerodsly attended j and 
in the evening the Town was again very brilliancy 
ilkminated. Tnmspar^ndes were invented for the 
five front windows in Shakspcare's Hall. In the 
centre window Was It whole kmgth figure of Shak- 
speare, tumiog with animation to a person holding 
Pi^asQS, and exelaiming, *' Oh, for a muse of fire !" 
Falstaff and Pistol decorated tte windows on his 
left hand 3 and in thos6 on his right, were Letu* in 
the execraticm passage, and Caliban drinking from 
Trincnlo's k^. Hie birtfa-pkee of the Bard was 
covered with «a emblematioid transparetoey, de- 
picting the sun struggling through clouds to en- 
lighten the world > and underneath was diis motto 
from the Oiird part of Henry VI. '' Thus dyinfg 
cloads contend with glowkg light }* k figur&tive 
repieseatation of the fate and fortunes of the much 
admired Bard. In front of the amphitheetre were 
three well-executed allegorical paintings, after de- 
signs by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the centre. 
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Time was leading Shakspeare to Immortality. A 
figure of Tragedy graced bim on one side, and 
Comedy on the other. His bust in the Chancel 
had not been neglected^ being adorned with fes- 
toons of lanrel, bays, &c.> and at the head of his 
grave-stone some pions votary.had placed a garland 
ot flowers and evergreens. 

At night the Masquerade at the Amphitheatre 
was attended by nearly one thousand persons, of 
whom, many were well-dressed, and sustained 
their parts with great propriety; but some who 
could not hire dresses, or did not choose to pay 
extravagantly for their use, were admitted with 
masks only; and there were many present even 
without masks, and some with their faces black- 
ened, or otherwise coloured. 

On Friday the weather bding remarkably wet, 
prevented the exhibition of the pageant or re- 
presentation of Shakspeare*s principal characters 
from all his plays, which it was intended should 
walk in procession from the College through the 
streets to his Birth-place, and thence to the 
Amphitheatre; with a triumphal car, in which two 
persons representing Melpomene and Thalia, with 
the Graces, were to be drawn by six persons, 
habited as Satyrs, and accompanied by the whole 
f)an(} of music, to perform a chorus before Shak- 
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speare*s Statue, and crown it with laurel 3 an appa- 
rently necessary completion of the ceremonies of 
the Festival, — the prevention of which by the 
unabating rams was much regretted, and occa- 
sioned many of the visitors to leave the Town. 
The Race upon Shottery Meadow for the Jubilee 
Cup^ valued at fifty guineas, and on which were 
engraved the Arms of Shakspeare with other ap- 
propriate decorations, was well attended. The 
Cup was won by Mr. Pratt's horse, Whirligig. 

lu the evening there was a full assembly at 
the Hall, where Mrs. Garrick danced a minuet 
beyond description gracefully, and joined in the 
country dances, which ceased at four o'clock, and 
concluded the gaities of the Jubilee. 

Thus closed a ceremony which very much en- 
grossed the public attention, although by some it 
was treated as a subject worthy only of ridicule. 
Many visitors, however, especially the admirers of 
Mr. Garrick, declared that they were overpaid for 
their fatigue, expense, and disappointment from 
the loss of part of their entertainment, by his 
admirable recitation of the O^e. 

In the following year the inhabitants consulted 
Mr. Garrick, as to the most judicious mode of 
celebrating an annual minor Jubilee, but nothing 
was effected. Mr. Malone also entertained a serious 
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intention of promoting a coannemomlion of the 
Jnbileej in the year 1794, (the twenty-^h from 
Oarrlck'fl), but the national gloom which tiie revo- 
lutionary war excited, overwhdmed every aUempt 
to give it that general attraction which conid only 
insure the interest of the Festival, and the rema- 
neratidn of the Manager. 
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